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CHAPTER X. 
THE LAUNCH OF THE MAUD. 


HE heavy rain had driven nearly all the 
people on board of the Penobscot below, 
but the judges, clothed in rubber coats, kept 
the deck, in readiness to take the time of the 
rival | yachts. After the squall, the weather 
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was so thick that both of them were hidden 
from view. The craft not in the race had an- 
chored near the Penobscot, and on board of 
all the yachts the interest in the result was 
most intense. 

“I’m afraid it will be no race,” said. Sam 
Rodman, who was now the chairman of the 
judges. 

“The commodore will put the Skylark 
through, whatever the weather,” replied Frank 
Norwood. 

‘Don John will keep the Sea Foam flying 
as long as Bob runs the Skylark, you may 
depend.” 

“It was quite a little squall that swept 
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across the bay just now,” added Rodman. ‘I 
hope no accident has happened to them.” 

“Pll risk the accidents. I would give a 
dollar to know which one was ahead.” 

‘* Not much doubt on that.” 

“TI think there is. Don John generally 
knows what he is about. He don’t very often 
say what he can do, but when he does, he 
means it.” 

‘*The commodore is too much for him.” 

‘* Perhaps he is, but I have hopes of the Sea 
Foam. Don John is building the Maud for 
me, and I have some.interest in this race. I 
don’t want a yacht that is to be beaten by 
everything in the fleet. If the Skylark is too 
much for the Sea Foam, the chance of the 
Maud won’t be much better.” 

The judges discussed the merits of the two 
yachts for half an hour longer, and there was 
as much difference of opinion among them as 
among the rest of the spectators of the race. 

‘*There’s one of them!” shouted Frank 
Norwood, as the Sea Foam emerged from the 
cloud of mist which accompanied the rain. 

‘* Which is it?” démanded Rodman. 

**T can’t make her out,” replied Norwood, 
for the yacht was over a mile distant. 

‘*But where is the other? One of them is 
getting badly beaten,” added Rodman. 

‘*That must be the Skylark we see.” 

**T don’t believe it is. It is so thick we 
can’t make her out, but her sails look very 
white. , I think it is the Sea Foam.” 

**There’s the other!” exclaimed Norwood, 
as the Skylark was dimly perceived in the 
distance. ‘‘She is half a mile astern. Itisa 
bad beat for one of them.” 

‘“*That’s so; and if it is the Sea Foam, I 
shall want to throw up the contract for the 
Maud,” said Rodman. : 

**There is one thing about it; both of those 
craft are good sea boats, and if they can carry 
whole jib and mainsail in this blow, they are 
just the right kind of yachts for me. I like 
an able boat, even if she don’t win any prizes. 
Give me a stiff boat before a fast one.” 

**T should like to have mine both stiff and 
fast.” ; 

** Look at the Christabel. She went round 
the course with a reef in the fore and main 
sails, and was beaten at that,” added Nor- 
wood. ‘‘Here comes the head boat. It is 
the Skylark, as sure as you live.” 

**Not much, Frank. Do you see her figure 
head? Is it a bird?” demanded Rodman, tri- 
umphantly. 

‘“*It isn't; that’s a fact.” 

‘* That’s the Sea Foam fast enough.” 
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This was exciting news, and Sam Rodman 
walked rapidly to the companion-way of the 
Penobscot. 

‘*Yachts in sight! ” shouted he to the peo- 
ple below. 

“Which is ahead?” asked Mr. Montague. 

‘The Sea Foam,” replied Rodman. 

‘*I’m so glad!” exclaimed Miss Nellie Pat- 
terdale. 

Mr. Montague and Captain Patterdale only 
laughed, but they were sufficiently interested 
to go on deck in spite of the pouring rain, 
and they were followed by many others. 

“Time!” shouted Sam Rodman, as the gun 
was fired. 

** Four, thirty-two, ten,” added Frank Nor- 
wood; and the figures were entered upon the 
schedule. 

The Sea Foam passed the judges’ yacht, 
came about, and went under her stern. 

‘“‘ The Sea Foam,” shouted Donald. 

Though, the spectators were not all satisfied 
with the result, they gave three cheers to the 
victorious. yacht, magnanimously led off by 
Mr. Montague himself. 

“Time!” called Sam, as the Skylark came 
into the range of the chimney on shore. 

‘*¢ Four, thirty-six, twelve,” said Norwood. 

The Skylark came about, and passed under 


the stern of the Penobscot, reporting her 


name. The judges went below, and figured 
out the result, by which it appeared that the 
Sea Foam had beaten the Skylark, after the 
correction for the three inches’ difference in 
length, by three minutes fifty-nine and four 
tenths seconds. 

Donald was the first to come on board of 
the Penobscot, and was generously congratu- 
lated on his decisive victory, especially by Mr. 
Montague, the father of the commodore. 
Robert followed him soon after, and every 
one was curious to know what he would say 
and do. 

“Don John, you have beaten me,” ex- 
claimed he, grasping the hand of Donald. 
“You have done it fairly and handsomely, 
and I am ready to give up the first prize to the 
Sea Foam.” 

The party in the cabin of the Penobscot 
heartily applauded the conduct of the com- 
modore. 

‘““You are very kind and generous, Bob,” 
replied Donald, deeply moved by the mag- 
nanimity of the commodore. 

‘¢ When I am whipped, I know it as well as 
the next man. The silver vase belongs to the 
Sea Foam.” 

‘Not at all,” protested Donald. ‘This last 














race was not for the vase, and you won the 
first one fairly.” 

‘*Of course the vase belongs to the commo- 
dore,” added Rodman. ‘The judges have 
already awarded and presented the prizes.” 

This was the unanimous sentiment of all 
concerned, and Robert consented to retain the 
first prize. 

‘*T say, Don John,” continued the commo- 
dore, removing his wet coat and cap, ‘‘I want 
to have an understanding about the affair. 
While I own that the Skylark has been beaten, 
Iam not so clear that the Sea Foam is the 
faster boat of the two.” 

‘*]T think she is, commodore,” laughed Don- 
ald; ‘* though I believe I understand your po- 
sition.” 

‘* We made an even thing of it till we came 
up with Turtle Head — didn’t we?” 

‘Yes, that’s so. If either gained anything 


_for the moment, he lost it again,” replied 


Donald. 

‘‘ Then, if we made exactly the same time to 
Turtle Head, it seems to me the merits of the 
two boats are about the same.” 

‘*Not exactly, commodore. You forget 
that the Skylark has to give time to the Sea 
Foam —one and three tenths seconds per 
mile; or about eight seconds from here to the 
Head.” 

‘“‘That’s next to nothing,” laughed Robert. 
‘¢‘But I was a length ahead of you.” 

‘*T let you gain that, so that I could go to 
windward of you.” 

‘““You made your first point by running 
nearer to the rocks than I like to go, by which 
you cut off a little of the distance; and inches 
counted in so close a race.” 

‘*That’s part of the game in sailing a race.” 

‘*T know that, and it’s all perfectly fair. I 
lost half my time when the squall came. I 
thought it was going to be heavier than it 
proved to be.” 

‘*T threw the Sea Foam up into the wind 
when it came,” said Donald. 

‘**But you didn’t drop your peak, and I lost 
two minutes in doing it. Now, Don John, I 
can put my finger on the four minutes by 
which you beat me; andI don't think there 
is any difference between the two yachts.” 

*** You forget the allowance.” 

“‘That’s nothing. In all future regattas the 
result will depend more upon the sailing than 
upon the boats.” 

“I think you are: quite right, Bob; and the 
fellow who makes the most mistakes will lose 
the race. But when the Maud is done she is 
going to beat you right along, if she has any- 
thing like fair play,” laughed Donald. 
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‘¢ She may if she can,” replied Robert. 

The reputation of Ramsay & Son, boat- 
builders, was greatly increased by the result 
of the race. If Edward Patterdale was a lit- 
tle mortified to have it demonstrated that the 
Sea Foam had lost the first prize by his own 
want of skill and tact in sailing her, he was 
consoled by the fact that Commodore Mon- 
tague, who had the credit of being the best 
skipper in Belfast, had been beaten by his 
yacht. When the shower was over the party 
went on shore, and Donald hastened to the 
shop to attend to business. He found that 
his men had done a good day’s work in his 
absence, and he related to Kennedy all the 
particulars of the two races. 

‘*It would have been a bad egg for you if 
you had not been present,” said Kennedy, 
much interested in the story. ‘‘In these re- 
gattas the sailing of the yacht is half the 
battle, and these young fellows may ruin your 
reputation as a boat-builder, if you don’t look 
out for them.” 

‘When I heard Ned Patterdale say he was 
disappointed in the Sea Foam, I felt that our 
business was nearly ruined. I think I have 
done a good thing for our firm to-day.” 

‘¢So you have, Donald; and when the Maud 
is finished, I hope you will sail her yourself 
in the first race she enters.” 

**T will, if Sam Rodman consents.” 

Donald paid off his men that night from the 
money received from Mr. Rodman. The next 
week he employed another hand, and worked 
diligently himself. Every day his mother 
came out to see how the work progressed, as 
she began to have some hope herself of the 
success of the firm of Ramsay & Son. Don- 
ald paid her all the fees he received for meas- 
uring yachts, and thus far this had been 
enough to support the family. She did not 
inquire very closely into the financial affairs 
of the concern, and the active member of it 
was not very communicative; but she had 
unbounded confidence in him, and while he 
was hopeful she was satisfied. 

It would be tedious to follow the young boat- 
builder through all the details of his business. . 
The frame of the Maud was all set up in due 
time, and then planked. By the first of Au- 
gust, when the vacation at the High School 
commenced, she was ready to be launched. 
All the joiner work on deck and in the cabin 
was completed, and had received two coats of 
paint. -Mr. Rodman had paid a hundred dol- 
lars every week on account, which was more 
than Donald needed to carry on the work, and 
the affairs of Ramsay & Son were in a very 
prosperous condition. 
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On the day of the launch, the Yacht Club 
attended in a body, and all the young ladies 
of the High School were present. Miss Maud 
Rodman, with a bottle in her hand, had con- 
sented formally to give herown name to the 
beautiful craft. Nellie Patterdale was to be 
on deck with her, attended by Donald and 
Sam Rodman. The boarding at the end of 
the shop had been removed, to allow the pas- 
sage of the yacht into her future element. 
The ways had been laid down into the water, 
and well slushed. It was high tide at ten 
o’clock, and this hour had been chosen for the 
great event. 

‘* Are you all ready, Mr. Kennedy?” asked 
Donald. 

** All ready,” replied the workman. 

‘* Let her slide!” shouted the boat-builder. 

A few smart blows with the hammers re- 
moved the dog-shores and the wedges, and 
the Maud began to move very slowly at first. 
Those on deck were obliged to stoop until the 
hull had passed out of the shop. 

**Now stand up,” said Donald, as the 
yacht passed the end of the shop; and he 
thrust a long pole, with a flag attached to the 
end, into the mast hole. 

The hull increased her speed as she ad- 
vanced, and soon struck the water with a 
splash. 

*“Now break the bottle, 
Donald. 

‘**T give this yacht the name of Maud,” said 
Miss Rodman, in a loud tone, as she broke 
the bottle upon the heel of the bowsprit. 

““Won’t she tip over, Don John?” asked 
Nellie. 

**Not at all; nearly all her ballast has been 
put into her, and she will stand up like a 
queen on the water,” answered Donald, 
proudly, as he realized that the launch was a 
perfect success, 

Loud cheers from the crowd on shore 
greeted the yacht as she went into the em- 
brace of her chosen element. The ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs, and the gentlemen 
their hats. Maud and Nellie returned the 
salute, and so did Sam Rodman; but Donald 
was too busy, just then, even to enjoy his tri- 
umph. As the hull slid off into the deep 
water, the boat-builder threw over the anchor, 
and veered out the cable till her headway was 
checked. The Maud rested on the water as 
gracefully as a swan, and the work of the day 
was done. 

Hardly had the yacht brought up at her 
cable, when the Juno, in which Laud Caven- 
dish had been laying off: and on where he 
could see the launch, ran alongside of her. 


Maud,” added 
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“Keep off!” shouted Donald; ‘you will 
scrape her sides.” 

**No; hold on, Don John; I have a cork 
fender,” replied Laud, as he threw his painter 
on board of the Maud. ‘Catch a turn —will 
you?” 

‘Don’t let him come on board, if you can 
help it,” whispered Nellie Patterdale. ‘‘He 
is a terrible bore.” 

**T can help it,” replied Donald, as, with a 
boat-hook he shoved off the bow of the Juno. 

Then, for the first time, he observed that 
Laud had a passenger, a man whom he re- 
membered to have seen before, though he 
did not think where. 

““What are you about, Don John?” de- 
manded Laud. 

**Keep off, then,” replied Donald. ‘*We 
don’t want any visitors on board yet. We are 
going to haul her up to the wharf at once.” 

‘*But I came off to offer the ladies a pas- 
sage to the shore,” said Laud. 

“They don’t want any passage to the 
shore.” 

‘*Good morning, Miss Patterdale,” added 
Laud, as Nellie went to the rail near the 
Juno. ‘Allow me to offer you a place in this 
boat to convey you to’the shore.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Cavendish; I intend to 
remain where I am,” replied she, rather 
haughtily. 

“IT shall be happy to take you out to sail, if 
you will do me the honor to accompany me; 
and Miss Rodman, too, if she will go.” 

“No, I thank you; I am otherwise en- 
gaged,” answered Nellie, as she retreated to 
the other side of the yacht. 

‘I say, Donald, let me:come on board,” 
added Laud, who was desperately bent upon 
improving his acquaintance with Nellie Pat- 
terdale. 

‘¢Not now; you can come on board at the 
wharf.” 

Donald was resolute, and Laud, angry at 
his rebuff, filled away. 

“Here is a man that wants to see you, Don 
John,” shouted Laud, as he ran his boat up 
to the Maud again. 

“‘T can’t see him now,” replied Donald. 

Kennedy now came alongside in a skiff, 
bringing a warp-line from the shore, by whith 
the Maud was hauled up to the wharf. The 
spectators went on board, and examined the 
work. Many of them crawled into the cabin 
and cook-room, and all of them were enthusi- 
astic in their praise, though a few seasoned it 
with wholesome criticism. Some thought 
the cabin ought to be longer, evidently be- 
lieving that it was possible to put a quart of 
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water into a pint bottle; others thought she 
ought to be rigged as a schooner instead of a 
sloop, which was a matter of fancy with the 
owner; but all agreed that she was a beautiful 
yacht. In honor of the event, and to please 
the young people, Mr. Rodman had prepared 
a collation at his house, to which the mem- 
bers of the Yacht Club and others were cor- 
dially invited. Kennedy and the other men 
who worked on the Maud were included in 
the invitation, and the afternoon was to be a 
holiday. Laud Cavendish, who had moored 
the Juno and come on shore, liberally inter- 
preted the invitation to include himself, and 
joined the party, though he was not a mem- 
ber of the club. Some people have a certain 
exuberance on the side of their faces which 
enables them to do things which others can- 
not do. 

‘*T want to see you, Don John,” said Laud, 
as the party began to move from the wharf 
towards the mansion of Mr. Rodman. 

‘*T’ll see you this evening,” replied Donald, 
who was anxious to gain a position at the side 
of Miss Nellie Patterdale. 

‘‘That will be too late. You saw the man 
in the Juno with me — didn’t you?” continued 
Laud, proceeding to open his business. 

‘*T saw him.” 

‘*Did you know him?” 

‘* No; though I thought I had seen him be- 
fore,” replied Donald, as they walked along in 
the rear of the party. 

‘* He is the man who was beaten within an 
inch of his life over to Lincolnville, a while 
ago.” 

‘* Hasbrook?” 

“Yes; his name is Jacob Hasbrook.” 

‘* He was with us in the library of Captain 
Patterdale the day we were there, when the 
man had a sun-stroke.” 

‘““Was he? Well, I don’t remember that. 
Folks say he is a big rascal, and the licking 
he got was no more than he deserved. He 
was laid up for a month after it; but now he 
and the sheriff are trying to find out who 
did it.” 

Donald was inter..sted, in spite of himself, 
and for the time even forgot the pleasant smile 
of Nellie, which was a great deal for him to 
forget. 

‘*Has he any idea who it was that beat 
him?” 

‘*T don’t know whether he has or not. He 
only asks questions, and don’t answer any. 
You know I met you over to Turtle Head the 
morning after the affair in Lincolnville.” 

‘*T remember all about it,” answered Don- 
ald. 
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‘IT saw you in the Juno afterwards. By 
the way, Don John, you didn’t tell me how 
you happened to be in the Juno at that time. 
I don’t recollect whether you had her at Tur- 
tle Head, or not. I don’t think I saw her 
there, at any rate.” 


‘“‘No matter whether you did or not. Go 


on with your story, for we are almost to Mr. 
impa- 


Rodman’s house,” replied Donald, 
tiently. 

‘* Well, after I left you, I ran over towards 
Saturday Cove,” continued Laud. ‘ You 
know where that is.” 

** Of course I do.” 

This was the place towards which Captain 
Shivernock had gone in the sail-boat, and 
where Laud had probably seen him, when he 
gave him the money paid for the Juno. Laud 
did not say that this was the time and place 
he had met the captain, but Donald was en- 
tirely satisfied on this point. } 

“From Saturday Cove I ran on the other 
tack over to Gilky’s Harbor,” added Laud. 

‘* Did you see anybody near the cove?” 

‘*T didn’t say whether I did or not,” replied 
Laud, after some hesitation, which confirmed 
Donald’s belief that he had met the captain 
on this occasion. ‘‘ Never mind that. Off 
Gilky’s Harbor I hailed Tom Reed, who had 
been a fishing. It seems that Tom toid Has- 
brook he saw me that forenoon, and Hasbrook 
has been to see me half a dozen times ~>out 
it. I don’t know whether he thinks I am the 
fellow that thrashed him, or not. He has 
pumped me dry about it. I happened to let 
on that I saw you, and Hasbrook wants to 
talk with you.” 

By this time they reached Mr. Rodman’s 
house, and to the surprise of Donald, Land 
Cavendish coolly walked into the grounds 
with him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WHITE CROSS OF DENMARK. 


Laup CAVENDISH was at Donald’s side 
when they entered the grounds of Mr. Rod- 
man, where the tables were spread under the 
trees in the garden. As the collation was in 
honor of the launch ‘of the Maud, of course 
the young boat-builder was a person of no 
little consequence, and being with him, Laud 
was permitted to enter the grounds unchal- 
lenged; but they soon separated. 

Donald was disturbed by what Laud had 
told him, and he did not wish to answer any 
questions which might be put to him by Has- 
brook, who was evidently working his own 
case, trying to ascertain who had committed 
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the outrage upon him. He did not wish to 
tell whom he had seen on that Saturday fore- 
noon, and thus violate the confidence of Cap- 
tain Shivernock. But he was entirely satis- 
fied that the captain had nothing to’ do with 
it, for he had not left his house until after the 
deed was done, according to the testimony of 
Sykes and his wife, whom he had separately 
interviewed. To decline to answer Has- 
brook’s questions, on the other hand, was to 
excite suspicion. He could not tell any lies 
about the case. If he could, it would have 
been easily managed; as it was, the situation 
was very awkward. But he had not time to 
think much of the matter, for one and another 
began to congratulate him upon the success 
of the launch, the fine proportions and the 
workmanship of the Maud. The praise of 
Captain Patterdale was particularly agreeable 
to him; but the best news he heard was that 
Major Norwood intended to have a yacht 
built for his son, and would probably give 
the job to Ramsay & Son. 

‘*Well, Don John, you are a real lion,” 
laughed Nellie Patterdale, when, at last, the 
young boat-builder obtained a place at her 
side, which had been the objective point with 
him since he entered the grounds. 

‘*Better be a lion than a bear,” replied 
Donaid. 

** Everybody says you have built a splendid 
yaci.., and Maud is delighted to have it named 
after her.” 

‘‘T think the Sea Foam ought to have been 
called the Nellie,” added Donald. 

*“*Pooh! I asked Ned to call her the Sea 
Foam.” 

“Tf I ever build a yacht on my own ac- 
count, I shall certainly name her the Nellie 
Patterdale,” continued Donald, though the 
remark cost him a terrible struggle. 

**T thank you, Don John; but I hope you 
will never build one on your own account, 
then,” answered she, with a slight blush. 

‘*Why, wouldn’t you like to have a boat 
named after you?” asked he, rather taken 
aback at her reply. 

**T shouldn’t like to have my whole name 
given to a boat. It is too long.” 

*©O, well! ThenI shall call her the Nellie.” 

**You are too late, Don John,” laughed 
Laud Cavendish, who was standing within 
hearing distance, and who now stepped for- 
ward, raised his hat, bowed, and smirked. ‘I 
have already ordered the painter to inscribe 
that word on the bows and stern of the Juno, 
for I never liked her present name.” 

Nellie blushed deeper than before, but it 
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was with anger this time, though she made 
no reply to Laud’s impudent remark. At this 
moment Mr. Rodman invited the party to 
gather around the tables and partake of the 
collation. 

‘* Will Miss Patterdale allow me to offer her 
my arm?” added Laud, as he thrust his elbow 
up before her. 

‘“*No, I thank you,” she replied, walking 
towards the tables, but keeping at Donald’s 
side. 

The boat-builder had not the courage to 
offer her his arm, though some of the sons of 
the nabobs had done so to the ladies; but he 
kept at her side. Laud was desperate, for 
Nellie seemed to be the key of destiny to him. 
If he could win her heart and hand, or even 
her hand without the heart, his fortune would 
be made, and the wealth and social position 
of which cruel fate had thus far robbed him 
would be obtained. Though she snubbed 
him, he could not see it, and would not accept 
the situation. If Donald had not been there, 
she would not have declined his offered arm; 
and he regarded the boat-builder as the only 
obstacle in his path. 

‘“*T wish you had not invited that puppy, 
Don John,” said Nellie, as they moved towards 
the tables; and there was a snap in her tones 
which emphasized the remark. 

“TJ didn’t invite him,” replied Donald, 
warmly. 

*¢He came in with you, and Mr. Rodman 
said you must have asked him.” 

‘¢ Indeed, I did not; I had no right to invite 
him,” protested Donald. 

Nellie immediately told this to the host of 
the occasion, and in doing so she left Donald 
for a moment. 

‘“*Why don’t you get out of the way, Don 
John, when you see what I am up to?” said 
Laud, in a low tone, but earnestly and indig- 
nantly, as though Donald had stepped be- 
tween him and the cheerful destiny in which 
his imagination revelled. 

‘* What are you up to?” 

‘*I told you before that I liked Nellie, and 
you are all the time coming between me and 
her. She would have taken my arm if you 
had stepped aside.” 

‘*T don’t choose to step aside,” added Don- 
ald. 

‘“*T want to get in there, Don John,” added 
Laud, in a milder tone. 

‘‘ Paddle your own canoe.” 

‘You don’t care anything about her.” 

‘¢ How do you know don’t?” 

*Do you?” 
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‘‘ That’s my affair.” 

‘¢ She don’t care for you.” 

‘*Nor you,'either.” 

‘‘Perhaps not now, but I can make it all 
right with her,” said Laud, as he twirled his 
colored mustache, which he probably re- 
garded as a lady-killer. ‘ Besides, you are 
not old enough to think of such things yet, 
Don John.” 

‘Well; I don’t think of such things yet,” 
replied Donald, who really spoke only the 
truth, so far as he was consciously concerned. 

‘* But you ought not to stick by her to-day. 
You are the boat-builder, and you should be- 
stow your attentions upon Maud Rodman, 
after whom the yacht was named. She is the 
daughter of the man who gave you the job. 
If you will just keep away from Nellie, I can 
paddle my own canoe, as you say.” 

‘‘Mr. Cavendish,” interposed Mr. Rodman, 
‘‘T believe you are not a member of the Bel- 
fast Yacht Club.” 

“TIT am not yet, but I intend to join,” re- 
plied Laud. 

‘Tn the mean time, this occasion is for the 
members of the club and their friends; and I 
wish to suggest the propriety of your with- 
drawing, as I believe you are here without 
an invitation,” added Mr. Rodman. 

‘*T came with Don John,” said Laud, rather 
startled by the plain speech of the host. 

‘*If Don John invited you— ” 

‘*T didn’t invite him, or any one else. I did 
not consider that I had any right to do so,” 
protested Donald, as he walked forward and 
joined Nellie. 

Laud could not gainsay this honest avowal; 
but there was no limit to his wrath at that 
moment, and he determined to punish the 
boat-builder for ‘‘ going back” on him, as he 
regarded it. 

The collation was a sumptuous. one, for 
when Belfast nabobs do anything, they do it. 
The guests had good appetites, and did abun- 
dant justice to the feast. The incident of 
which Laud Cavendish had been the central 
figure caused some talk and some laughter« 

‘*He had the impudence to say he was go- 
ing to name his boat after me,” said Nellie 
Patterdale. ‘‘He don’t like the name of Juno.” 

‘‘Does he own the Juno?” asked Captain 
Patterdale, quietly. . 

‘*T suppose he does.” 

‘* How is that, Don John?” added the cap- 
tain. 

“Yes, sir, he owns her; Captain Shiver- 
nock got tired of the Juno, and Laud bought 
her.” 
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Captain Patterdale made a note of that 
piece of information, and regarded it as a 
clew to assist in the discovery of the tin box, 
which had not yet been found, though the 
owner and the deputy sheriff had been look- 
ing diligently for it ever since its disappear- 
ance. 

‘* What did he pay for her?” inquired Cap- 
tain Patterdale. 

‘“‘Three hundred and fifty dollars,” an- 
swered Donald, who hoped he would not be 
asked of whom Laud had bought the Juno. 

The captain did not ask the question, for 
it seemed to be self-evident that he had pur- 
chased her of Captain Shivernock. Indeed, 
nothing more was said about the matter. A 
dance on the shaven lawn followed the colla- 
tion, and the guests remained until the dews 
of evening began to fall. Donald walked 
home with Nellie, and then went to the shop. 
He expected to find Hasbrook there, but he 
had returned to Lincolnville. He saw that 
the sails for the Maud had been sent down 
during his absence, and on the desk lay the 
bill for them, enclosed in an envelope, di- 
rected to ‘‘ Messrs. Ramsay & Son.” While 
he was looking at it, Mr. Leach, the sail- 
maker, entered the shop. He had come to 
look after his money, for possibly he had not 
entire confidence in the financial stability of 
the firm. 

‘*Have you looked over those sails, Don 
John?” asked Leach. 

‘Not yet; it is rather too dark to examin 
them to-night,” replied Donald. ; 

‘‘ That’s the best suit of sails I ever made,” 
added the sail-maker. ‘‘ You said you wanted 
the best that could be had.” 

‘“*T did.” And Donald unrolled them. 
‘They look like a good job.” 

“Tf they are not as good as anything that 
ever went on a boat, I’ll make you another 
suit for nothing. Iwas in hopes you would 
look them over to-night. I don’t want to 
trouble you, Don John, but I’m a little short 
of money. Captain Patterdale has a mort- 
gage on my house, and I like to pay the in- 
terest on it the day itis due. You said you 
would let me have the money when the sails 
were delivered.” 

*“* And so I will.” 

“If they are not all right, I will make them 
so,” added Leach. ‘‘I should like to pay the 
captain my interest money to-night, if I 
can.” 

“You can. 


I will go into the house and 
get the money.” 
Donald went to his room in the cottage, 
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and took from their hiding-place the bills which 
had been paid to him by Laud Cavendish for 
the Juno. Without this he had not enough to 
pay the sail-maker. He did not like to use this 
money, for he was not fully satisfied that 
Laud would not yet get into trouble on ac- 
count of it, or that he might not himself have 
some difficulty with Captain Shivernock. He 
feared that he should be called upon to refund 
this money; but Mr. Rodman would pay him 
another instalment of the price of the Maud 
in a few days, and he should then be in con- 
dition to meet any demand upon him. Laud 
had paid him seven fifty-dollar bills, and he 
put them in his pocket. As he passed through 
the kitchen, he lighted the lantern, and re- 
turned to the shop. 

**T didn’t mean to dun you up so sharp for 
this bill,” said Leach; ‘‘but I haven’t a dol- 
lar in my pocket at this minute, and I am 
very anxious to be punctual in the payment 
of my interest.” 

‘It’s all right; I had as lief pay it now as 
at any other time. In fact, I like to pay up 
as soon as the work is done,” replied Donald, 
as he handed the sail-maker three of the fifty- 
dollar bills, which was the price agreed upon 
for the sails, five in number. 

Leach looked carefully at each of the bills. 


All of them were quite new and fresh, and 
one was peculiar enough to attract the atten- 
tion of any one through whose hands it 


might pass. It was just like the others, but 
at some period, not very remote in its history, 
it had been torn into four parts. It might 
have been in a sheet of note paper, torn up 
by some one who did not know the bill was 
between the leaves. It had been mended 
with two narrow slips of thin, white paper, 
extending across the length and width of the 
bill, like the horizontal white cross on the flag 
of Denmark. 

**That bill has been in four pieces,” said 
Leach, as he turned it over and examined it; 
‘*but I suppose it is good.” 

‘*If it is not, I will give you another for it,” 
answered Donald. 

“It is all here; sol think it is all right. I 
wonder who tore it up.” 

‘*T don’t know; it was so when I took it.” 

‘**J am very much obliged to you, Don 
John; and the next time I make a suit of 
sails for you, you needn’t pay me till you get 
ready,” said the sail-maker, as he put the 
money in his wallet. 

‘“*T didn’t pay for this suit till I got ready,” 
laughed the boat-builder; ‘‘ and when you get 
up another, I hope I shall be able to pay you 
the cash for them.” 
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Leach left the shop a happy man; for most 
men are cheerful when they have plenty of 
money in their pocket. He was more espe- 
cially happy because, being an honest man, 
he was able now to pay the interest on the 
mortgage note on the day it was due. He 
had worked half the night before in order to 
finish the sails, so that he might get the 
money to pay it. With a light step, there- 
fore, he walked to the elegant mansion of 
Captain Patterdale, and rang the bell at the 
library door. There was a light in the room, 
which indicated that the captain was at home. 
He was admitted by the nabob himself, who 
answered his own bell at this door. 

‘*T suppose you thought I wasn’t going to 
pay my interest on the day it was due,” said 
Leach, with a cheerful smile. 

**On the contrary, I didn’t think anything 
at all about it,” replied Captain Patterdale. 
‘*T was not even aware that your interest was 
due to-day.” 

“IT came pretty near not paying it, for 
work has been rather slack this season; but 
the firm of Ramsay & Son helped me out by 
paying me promptly for the sails I made for 
the Maud.” 

“Ramsay & Son is a great concern,” 
laughed the nabob. 

‘“‘TIt pays promptly; and that’s more than 
all of them do,” added Leach, drawing his 
wallet from his pocket. 

‘‘T haven’t your note by me, Mr. Leach,” 
said Captain Patterdale; but he did not con- 
sider it necessary to state that the important 
document was at that moment in the tin box, 
wherever the said tin box might be. ‘I will 
give you a receipt for the amount you pay, 
and indorse it upon the note when I have it.” 

** All right, captain.” 

‘*Do you know how much the interest is? 
I am sure I have forgotten,” added the rich 
man. 

*‘T ought to know. I have had to work too 
hard to get the money in time to forget how 
much it was. It is just seventy dollars,” an- 
swered Leach. 

**You needn’t pay it now, if you are short.” 

‘I’m not short now. I’m flush, for which I 
thank Don John,” said the sail-maker, as he 
placed two of the fifty-dollar bills on the desk, 
at which the captain was writing the receipt. 

The uppermost of the two bills was the 
mended one, for Leach thought if there was 
any doubt in regard to this, it ought to be 
known at once. If the nabob would take it, 
the matter was settled. Captain Patterdale 
wrote the receipt, and did not at once glance 
at the money. 
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‘‘There’s a hundred, captain,” added the 
sail-maker. 

The rich man picked up the bills, and turned 
over the upper one. If he did not start, it 
was not because he was not surprised. He 
was utterly confounded when he saw that bill, 
and his thoughts flashed quickly through his 
mind. But he did not betray his thoughts or 
his emotions, quick as were the former, and 
intense as were the latter. He took up the 
mended bill, and looked it over several times. 

“That's the white cross of Denmark,” said 
he, suppressing his emotions. 

‘*Isn’t the bill good?” asked the sail-maker. 

‘*Good as gold for eighty-eight cents on a 
dollar,” replied the captain. 

**Then it is not good,” added Leach, who 
did not quite comprehend the nabob’s math- 
ematics. 

‘*"¥es, it.ie;” 

‘But you say it is worth only eighty-eight 
cents on a dollar.” 

‘‘That is all any paper dollar is worth 
when gold is a little rising fourteen per cent. 
premium. The billis perfectly good, in spite 
of the white cross upon it. You want thirty 
dollars change.” 

The captain counted out this sum, and 
handed it to the debtor. 





“If the bill isn’t good, I can give you an- 
other,” replied Leach, as he took the money. 

“It is a good bill, and I prefer it to any 
other for certain reasons of my own. It has 
the white cross of Denmark upon it; at least, 
the white bars on this bill remind me of the 
flag of that nation.” 

“It’s like a flag—is it?” added the sail- 
maker, who did not understand the rich man’s 
allusion. 

‘Like the flag of Denmark. I made a 
voyage to Copenhagen once, and this bill re- 
minds me of the merchants’ flag, which has 
acouple of white bars across a red ground. 
Where did you say you got this bill, Mr. 
Leach?” 

“Don John gave it to me, not half an hour 
ago.” 

“Tt has been torn into quarters some time, 
and the pieces put together again. Did Don 
John mend the bill himself?” 

‘*No, sir; he says the bill is just as it was 
when he received it. I looked at it pretty 
sharp when I took it; but he said if it wasn’t 
good, he would give me another.” 

“It is perfectly good. Did he tell you 
where he got the bill?” asked Captain Patter- 
dale, manifesting none of the emotion which 
agitated him. 
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‘*No, sir; he did not. I didn’t ask him. 
If it makes any difference, I will do so.” 

‘¢Tt makes no difference whatever. It is all 
right, Mr. Leach.” 

The sail-maker folded up his receipt, and 
left the library. He went home with eighty 
dollars in his pocket, entirely satisfied with 
himself, with the nabob, and especially with 
the firm of Ramsay & Son. He did not 
care a straw about the white cross of Den- 
mark, so long as the bill was good. Captain 
Patterdale was deeply interested in the bill 
which bore this mark, and possibly he ex- 
pected to conquer by this sign. He was not 
so much interested in the bill because he had 
made a voyage up the Baltic and seen the 
white cross there, as because he had seen it 
on a bill in that tin box. He was not only 
interested, but he was anxious, for the active 
member of the firm of Ramsay & Son seemed 
to be implicated in a very unfortunate and 
criminal transaction. 

More than once Captain Patterdale had 
observed the pleasant relations between Don 
John and his fair daughter. As Nellie was a 
very pretty girl, intelligent, well educated, 
and agreeable, and in due time would be the 
heiress of a quarter or a half million, as the 
case might be, he was rather particular in re- 


gard to the friendships she contracted with 


the young gentlemen of the city. Possibly he 
did not approve the intimacy between them. 
But whatever opinions he may have enter- 
tained in regard to the equality of social rela- 
tions between his daughter and the future 
partner of her joys and sorrows, we must do 
him the justice to say that he preferred honor 
and honesty to wealth and position in the 
gentleman whom Nellie might choose for her 
life companion. The suspicion, or rather the 
coriviction, forced upon him by “the white 
cross of Denmark,” that Donald was neither 
honest nor honorable, was vastly more pain- 
ful than the fact that he was poor, and was 
the son of a mere ship carpenter. 

Certainly Nellie did like the young man, 
though, as she was hardly more than a child, 
it might be a fancy that would pass away 
when she realized the difference between the 
daughter of a nabob and the son of a ship 
carpenter. While he was thinking of the 
subject, Nellie entered the library, as she 
generally did when her father was alone there. 
She was his only confidant in the house in 
the matter of the tin box, and he determined 
to talk with her about the painful discovery 
he had just made. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DONALD ANSWERS QUESTIONS. 


‘“‘ WELL, Nellie, did you have a good time 
to-day?” asked Captain Patterdale, as his 
daughter seated herself near his desk. 

‘“*T did; acapital time. Everybody seemed 
to enjoy it,” replied she. 

‘*But some seemed to enjoy it more than 
others,” added the captain, with a smile. 

‘* Now, father, you have something to say,” 
said she, with a blush. ‘*I wish you would 
say it right out, and not torment me for half 
an hour, trying to guess what it is.” 

‘Of course, if I hadn’t anything to say, I 
should hold my tongue,” laughed her father. 

‘“*Every body don’t.” 

** But I do.” 

‘*Do you think I enjoyed the occasion more 
than any one else, father?” 

“T thought you were one of the few who 
enjoyed it most.” 

** Perhaps I was; but what have I done?” 

** Done?” 

*‘ What terrible sin have I committed now?” 

** None, my child.” 

‘*But you are going to tell me that I have 
sinned against the letter of the law of pro- 
priety, or something of that kind. This is 
the way you always begin.” 

‘‘ Then this time is an exception to all other 
times, for I haven’t a word of fault to find with 
you.” 

‘Tam so glad! I was trying to think what 
wicked thing I had been doing.” 

‘“‘Nothing, child. Don John seemed to be 
supremely happy this afternoon.” 

‘‘T dare say he was; but the firm of Ramsay 
& Son had a successful launch, and Don John 
had compliments enough to turn the head of 
any one with a particle of vanity in his com- 
position.” ; 

‘*No doubt of it; and I suppose you were 
not behind the others in adding fuel to the 
flame.” 

‘¢ What flame, father?” 

‘The flame of vanity.” 

‘“*On the contrary, I don’t think I uttered 
a single compliment to ‘him.” 

‘¢It was hardly necessary to utter it; but if 
you had danced with him only half as often, 
it would have flattered his vanity less.” 

‘* How could I help it, when he asked me? 
There were more gentlemen than ladies pres- 
ent, and I did not like to break up the sets,” 
protested Nellie. 

‘*Of course not; but being the lion of the 











occasion, don’t you think he might have 
divided himself up a little more equitably?” 

‘*T don’t know; but I couldn’t choose my 
own partner,” replied Grace, her cheeks 
glowing. 

‘* You like Don John very well?” 

‘*T certainly do, father,” replied she, honest- 
ly. ‘*Don’t you?” 

‘¢ Perhaps it don’t make so much difference 
whether I like him or not.” 

‘“-You have praised him to the skies, father. 
You said he was a very smart boy; and not 
one in a hundred young fellows takes hold of 
business with so much energy and good judg- 
ment. Iam sure, if you had not said so much 
in his favor, I shouldn’t have thought half so 
much of him,” argued Nellie. 

‘“‘T don’t blame you for thinking well of 
him, my child,” interposed her father. “I 
only hope you are not becoming too much 
interested in him.” 

‘*T only like him as a good-hearted, noble 
fellow,” added Nellie, with a deeper blush than 
before, for she could not help understanding 
just what her father meant. 

‘*He appears to be a very good-hearted 
fellow now; but he is young, and has not yet 
fully developed his character. He may yet 
turn out to be a worthless fellow, dissolute and 
dishonest,” continued the captain. 

“Don John!” exclaimed Nellie, utterly 
unwilling to accept such a supposition. 

‘Even Don John. Ican recall more than 
one young man, who promised as well as he 
does, that turned out very badly; and men 
fully developed in character, sustaining the 
highest reputations in the community, have 
been detected in the grossest frauds. I trust 
Don John will realize the hopes of his friends; 
but we must not be too positive.” 

‘**T can’t believe that Don John will ever be- 
come a bad man,” protested Nellie. 

‘We don’t know. ‘Put not your trust in 
princes,’ in our day and nation, might read, 
‘Put not your trust in young men.’ ” 

‘*Why do you say all this, father?” asked 
Nellie, anxiously. ‘* Has Don John done any- 
thing wrong; or is he suspected of doing any- 
thing wrong?” 5 

‘* He is at least suspected,” replied Captain 
Patterdale. 

‘* Why, father!” 

‘““You need not be in haste to condemn 
him, or even to think ill of him, Nellie.” 

‘TI certainly shall not.” 

‘“‘There is the white cross of Denmark,” 
added the captain, holding up the bank bill 
which had told him such a terrible story about 
the boat-builder. 
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‘What is it, father? It looks like a bank 
note.” 

““It is; but there is the white cross of 
Denmark on it.” 

**T don’t understand what you mean.” 

‘¢T only mean that these white slips of paper 
make the bill look like the flag of Denmark.” 

Nellie took the bill and examined it. 

“It has been torn into four pieces and 
mended,” said she. 

‘“‘That is precisely how it happens to be the 
white cross of Denmark. Do you think, if you 
had ever seen that bill before, you would recog- 
nize it again, if it fell into your hands?” 
added the captain. 

“¢ Certainly I should.” 

‘Well, it has been in my hands before. 
Do you remember the day that Michael had 
the sun-stroke?” 

“Yes, sir; and your tin box disappeared 
that day.” . 

‘Precisely so; and this bill was in that tin 
box. Jacob Hasbrook, of Lincolnville, paid 
me anote. I put the money in the box, in- 
tending to take it over to the bank before 
night, and deposit it the next day. I looked 
at the bill when I counted the money, and I 
spoke to Hasbrook about it. I called it the 
white cross of Denmark then.” 

‘“Where did you get it now?” inquired 
Nellie, her heart in her throat with anxiety. 

‘“*Mr. Leach, the sail-maker, paid it to me 
just before you came into the library.” 

‘*Mr. Leach!” exclaimed she, permitting 
herself to be cheered by a ray of hope that 
her father was not working up a case against 
Donald: Ramsay. 

‘*Yes; you remember who were in the 
library on the day I lost the tin box.” 

‘¢T remember very well; for all of ou went 
out and carried Michael into the house. Be- 
sides, we talked about the box ever so long. 
You asked me who had been in the library 
while you were up stairs; andI told you Mr. 
Hasbrook, Laud Cavendish, and Don John.” 

‘“‘ Precisely so; I remember it all very dis- 
tinctly. Now, one of the bills that was in 
that box comes back to me.” 

‘*But it was paid to you by Mr. Leach.” 

“It was; but he had it from Don John half 
an hour before he paid it to me.” 

‘“ Why, father!” exclaimed Nellie, with 
real anguish; for even a suspicion against 
Donald was a shock to her. ‘I can never 
believe it!” 

‘*T don’t wish you to believe anything yet; 
but you may as well be prepared for anything 
an investigation may disclose.” 

‘“‘ That Don John should steal!” ejaculated 
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Nellie. ‘‘Why, we all considered him the 
very soul of honor!” 

“You are getting along faster than I do 
with your conclusions, child,” added Captain 
Patterdale. ‘‘ A suspicion is not proof. The 
bill came from him, beyond a doubt, and so 
much is against him. But something can be 
said in his favor, besides the statement that 
his character is excellent. Of the three per- 
sons who were in the library that day, two of 
them had wagons on the street. It does not 
seem probable that Don John walked through 
the city with that tin box in his hand. If he 
did, some one must have seen it. Of course 
he would not have carried it openly, while it 
couldeasily have been concealed 1n the wagon 
of Hasbrook or Laud Cavendish.” 

‘* Certainly; if Don John had taken it, he 
would not have dared to carry it through the 
streets,” added Nellie, comforted by the sug- 
gestion. 

‘* Again, if he had stolen this white cross 
of Denmark, he would not have been likely to 
pass it off here in Belfast,” continued the cap- 
tain; ‘‘for he is sharp enough to see that it 
would be identified as soon as it appeared. 
Very likely Mr. Leach told him he intended to 
pay me some money, and he surely would not 
have allowed the bill to come back to me.” 

‘¢T know he didn’t do it,” cried Nellie, with 
enthusiasm. 

‘*You are too fast again, child. It is possi- 
ble that he did, however improbable it may 
seem now, for rogues often make very silly 
blunders. Is Edward in the house?” 

‘I think so; he was reading the Age when 
I came in.” 

‘Tell him to go down and ask Don John to 
come up and seeme. Wewill have the matter 
cleared up before we sleep. But, Nellie, don’t 
tell Edward what I want to see Don John for. 
Not a word about that to any one. By keep- 
ing my own counsel, I may get at the whole 
truth; whereas the thief, if he gets wind of 
what I am doing, may cover his tracks or 
run away.” 

‘“*T will be very discreet, father,” replied 
Nellie, as she left the library. 

In a few moments she returned. 

‘*He has gone, father; though he is very 
tired,” said she. 

‘TI suppose he is; but I don’t want to believe 
that Don John is a thief even over one night,” 
replied the captain. 

‘“*He asked me what you wanted of Don 
John; but I didn’t tell him.” 

The father and daughter discussed the pain- 
ful suspicion until Donald arrived, and entered 





the library with Edward. A conversation on 
indifferent topics was continued for some time, 
and the boat-builder wondered if he had been 
sent for to talk about the launch of the Maud, 
which was now an old story. 

‘“* How is the wind, Edward?” asked Cap- 
tain Patterdale. 

** Sou’-sou’-west, half west,” laughed Ed- 
ward, who understood precisely what his 
father meant by this question; and bidding 
Donald good night, he left the library, with- 
out the formality of saying he would go and 
see which way the wind was. 

‘¢ You know which way the wind is, Nellie; 
and so you need not leave,” added the captain, 
as she rose from her seat to follow the example 
of her brother. 

‘©So did Ned, for he told you,” she an- 
swered. 

‘* And you heard him, and know also.” 

When Captain Patterdale had private busi- 
ness with a visitor, and he wished any member 
of his own family to retire, he always asked 
which way the wind was. 

**Don John, you had a great success in the 
launch of the Maud to-day,” said the nabob; 
but as the same thing had been said half a 
dozen times before since the boat-builder en- 
tered the room, it was hardly to be regarded 


as an original idea; and Donald was satisfied 
that the launch was not the business upon 
which he had been sent for. 


‘Yes, sir; we got her off very well,” he 
replied. ‘I was sorry I couldn’t launch her 
with the mast stepped, so as to dress her in 
the colors.” 

‘*In that case, you would have needed the 
flags of all nations. I have them, and will 


lend them to you any time when you wish to | 


make a sensation.” 

‘“‘ Thank you, sir.” 

‘‘T have here the white cross of Denmark,” 
added the captain, holding up the mended 
bill. 

‘* A fifty-dollar white-cross,” laughed Don- 
ald. ‘I have seen it before.” 

“This bill?” 

‘*Yes, sir; I paid it to Mr. Leach for the 
Maud’s sails since dark,” answered Donald, so 
squarely, that the nabob could not help look- 
ing at his daughter and smiling. 

‘“*He said you paid promptly, which is a 
solid virtue in a business man. By the way, 
Don John, you will be out of work as soon as 
the Maud is finished.” 

‘‘T hope to have another yacht to build by 
that time, especially if the Maud does well.” 

““T wanted to say a word to you about that, 
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and tell you some good news, Don John,” con- 
tinued Captain Patterdale, as calmly as though 
he had no interest whatever in the mended 
bill. ‘I had along talk with Mr. Norwood 
this afternoon. He says he shail give you the 
job if the Maud sails as well as the Skylark 
or the Sea Foam. He don’t insist that she 
shall beat them.” 

‘* But I expect she will do it; if she don’t, I 
shall be disappointed,” added Donald. 

‘*Don’t expect too much, Don John. I 
thought you would sleep better if you knew 
just how Mr. Norwood stood on this ques- 
tion.” 

‘I shall, sir; and I am very much obliged 
to you.” 

‘Do you think you will make any money on 
the building of the Maud?” asked the nabob. 

“Yes, sir. I think I shall do pretty well 
with her.” 

‘*You seem to have money enough to pay 
your bills as you go along. Did Mr. Rodman 
pay you this bill?” inquired the captain, as 
he held up the white cross again. 

‘“No, sir; he did not. I have had that bill 


in the house for some time,” replied Donald. 
** Are you so flush as that?” 
‘Yes, sir; I had considerable cash in the 
house.” 
‘Your father left something, I suppose.” 


“Yes, sir; but he never had that bill and 
the other two I paid Mr. Leach,” replied Don- 
ald; and he could not help thinking all the 
time that they were a part of the sum Laud 
Cavendish had paid him for the Juno, under 
promise not to say where he got it, if every- 
thing was all right. 

Though the boat-builder was a square 
young man, he.could not help being some- 
what embarrassed, for his sense of honor did 
not permit him to violate the confidence of 
any one. 

“If it is a fair question, Don John, where 
did you get this bill?” asked the captain. 

Donald thought it was hardly a fair ques- 
tion under the circumstances, and he made no 
answer, for he was thinking how he could get 
along without a lie, and still say nothing 
about Laud’s connection with the bill, for that 
would expose Captain Shivernock. 

‘**You don’t answer me, Don John,” added 
the nabob, mildly. 

‘*T don’t like to tell,” replied Donald. 

‘*Why not? " 

‘*T promised not to do so.” 

‘You promised not to tell where you got 
this money?” 

Poor Nellie was almost overwhelmed by 
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these answers on the part of Donald, and 
her father began to have some painful 
doubts. : 

‘I did, sir; that is, I promised not to tell 
if everything about the money was all right.” 

‘* If you don’t tell where you got the money, 
how are you to know whether everything is all 
right or not?” demanded Captain Patterdale, 
in sharper tones than he had yet used. 

** Well, I don’t know,” answered the boat- 
builder, not a little confused, and sadly trou- 
bled by the anxious expression on Miss Nellie’s 
pretty face. 

Perhaps her father, who understood human 
nature exceedingly well, had required her to 
remain in the library during this interview, 


‘for a purpose; but whether he did or not, 


Donald was really more concerned about her 
good opinion than he was about that of any 
other person in the world, unless it was his 
mother. He was conscious that he was not 
making a good appearance; and under the sad 
gaze of those pretty eyes, he was determined 
to redeem himself. 

“You ought not to make such promises, 
Don John,” said the captain; and this time he 
spoke quite sternly. 

** You have that bill, sir. Is there anything 
wrong about it?” asked Donald. 

“Yes.” 

‘Then my promise covers nothing. Laud 
Cavendish paid me that bill,” added the boat- 
builder. 

‘‘ Laud Cavendish!” exclaimed Nellie. 

Her father shook his head, to-intimate that 
she was to say nothing. 

‘* Laud Cavendish gave you this bill?” re- 
peated the captain. 

‘““Yes, sir; and six more just like it; only 
the others were not mended. -I paid Mr. 
Leach three of them, and here are the other 
four,” said Donald, producing his wallet, and 
taking from it the other four, which he had 
not returned to their hiding-place: in the 
bureau. 

Captain Patterdale examined them, and 
compared them with the two in his possession. 
They looked like the bills he had deposited in 
the tin box, when Hasbrook paid him the 
thirteen hundred and fifty dollars and interest. 
Twelve of the bills which made up this sum 
were fifties; nearly new; the balance was 
in hundreds, and smaller notes, older, more 
discolored, and worn. 

** Laud Cavendish paid you three hundred 
and fifty dollars, then?” continued the nabob. 

“Yes, sir; just that. But what is there 
wrong about it?” asked Donald, trembling 


. 
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with emotion, when he realized what a scrape | buy a boat worth three hundred and fifty 


he had got into. 

_ ‘Following your example, Don John, I 
shall for the present decline to answer,” re- 
plied the captain. ‘‘If you don’t know—” 

‘*T don’t! ” protested Donald, earnestly. 

“If you don’t know, I thank God; and I 
congratulate you that you don’t know.” 

‘*T haven’t the least idea.” 

‘*Of course, if you don’t wish to answer 
any question I may ask, you can decline to 
answer, as I do, Don John.” 

**T am entirely willing to answer any and 
every question that concerns me.” 

‘“*As you please; but you can’t be called 
upon to say anything that will criminate your- 
self.” 

‘*Criminate myself, sir!” exclaimed Don- 
ald, aghast. ‘I haven’t done anything 
wrong.” 

‘J don’t say that you have, Don John; 
more than that, I don’t believe you have; 
but if you answer any question of mine, you 
must do it of your own free will and ac- 
cord.” 

“*T will, sir.” 

‘“*For what did Laud Cavendish pay you 
three hundred and fifty dollars?” 

‘* For the Juno,” replied Donald, promptly. 

‘¢T did not know he owned the Juno.” 

‘*He said he did to-day; at least, he said 
he was going to change her name,” added 
Nellie. 

‘“‘The fact that I did not know it doesn’t 
prove that it was not so. You sold the Juno 
to Laud —did you, Don John?” 

‘*T did, sir.” 

‘*Did you own the Juno?” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

‘* Did you buy her of Captain Shivernock?” 

‘No, sir; I did not buy her; he made me 

present of her.” 

‘* A present!” 

“Yes, sir; he got disgusted with her, and 
gave her to me. I could not afford to keep 
her, and sold her to Laud Cavendish.” 

‘*Gave her to you! That’s very strange.” 

** But Captain Shivernock is a very strange 
man.” 

‘None will dispute that,” replied Captain 
Patterdale, with a smile and a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘‘That man throws away his 
property with utter recklessness; and I should 
not be surprised if he ended his life in the 
almshouse. I will not ask any explanation 
of the conduct of Captain Shivernock. Laud 
Cavendish is not a man of means. Did he 
tell you, Donald, where he got his money to 





dollars?” 

‘*He did, sir, and explained the matter so 
that I was satisfied; for I would not sell him 
the Juno till he convinced me that there was 
no hitch about the money.” 

‘¢ Well, where did he get it?” 

“T don’t feel at liberty to tell, sir; for he 
told me it was a great secret, which did not 
affect him, but another person. I inquired 
into the matter myself, and was satisfied it 
was all right.” 

‘*T am afraid you have been deceived, Don 
John; but I am convinced you have done no 
wrong yourself— at least, not intentionally. 
Secrets are dangerous; and when people wish 
you to conceal anything, you may generally 
be sure there is something wrong somewhere, 
though it may look all right to you. I have 
no more questions to ask to-night Don John; 
but I may wish to see you again in regard to 
this subject. I must see Mr. Laud Cavendish 
next.” 

Donald declared that he was ready to give 
all the information in his power; and after a 
little chat with Nellie, he went home, with 
more on his mind than had troubled him 
before, since he could remember. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SLAVE OF AUVERGNE. 
BY ROTHA. 


N one of the pleasant sketches in which an 

eminent writer has so charmingly inter- 
woven truth and fiction, we follow the adven- 
tures of a young noble of Auvergne in a nar- 
rative possessing romantic interest. _ The 
young Attalus was the grandson of a pious 
bishop of Langres, and by the fortunes of 
war was delivered as one of twelve hostages, 
sons of the highest nobility, into the hands 
of Theodoric, king of Austrasia. This ruth- 
less tyfant, on some insurrectionary move- 
ment in Auvergne, caused by his oppressive 
rule, sold his hostages into slavery, and the 
young Attalus was given over to an old hea- 
then chief named Dagobert. Stripped of the 
rich ornaments and garments befitting his 
rank, the hapless youth was arrayed in a 
coarse garb, with an iron collar around his 
neck, bearing the inscription, ‘ Attalus, of 
Autun, the slave of Dagobert, lord of Gurm.” 
Then, fastened to his master’s stirrup by 4 
leathern thong, he was forced, by blows and 
harsh commands, to travel over barren wastes 















and jagged rocks, which lacerated his tender 
feet. At length they reached the hideous 
castle of Gurm, perched among barren hills, 
and surrounded by no vegetation but a stunted 
undergrowth.”. Dagobert’s only daughter, 
married to a barbarian chief called Clodo- 
bert, lived here with her father and family of 
young children, and the sufferings of Attalus 
were heightened by the persecutions of these 
juvenile tormentors. 

Clodobert was fond of horses, in which he 
traded to a large extent; and finding Attalus 
attentive to his duties, he committed to him 
the care of his horses when they were in the 
barren pastures at the foot of the eminence 
on which the castle stood. This was the hap- 
piest time for the unfortunate boy, whose sad 
meditations were here, at least, undisturbed. 
One evening at the approach of winter, hav- 
ing stabled his horses, Attalus was wearily 
returning to the castle, when he was stopped 
in the court-yard by a group of Dagobert’s 
retainers crowded about their master, who 
was trading for a newslave. The owner, a 
Visigoth, recommended the sprightly Italian 
offered for sale as a musician, and accom- 
plished in many things, but especially as a 
most excellent cook. This was a very con- 
vincing argument to Dagobert, who was an in- 
ordinate glutton, and he concluded the bargain 
immediately, on hearing that Leo had been 
head cook to the Bishop of Langres. Attalus, 
who had before recognized an old acquaint- 
ance, would have sprung forward to greet 
him; but Leo, with a quick, sidelong glance, 
warned him not to betray them. It was only 
at night, when the other inmates of the castle 
were asleep, that Attalus learned the manner 
and object of Leo’s mission. His paternal 
domain of Autun had been seized by the ty- 
rant, and the aged prelate had been unable to 
raise the exorbitant ransom demanded by 
Dagobert for his noble captive. The venera- 
ble bishop would have given way to despond- 
ency, but Leo had offered to seek out his young 
master, and, if possible, effect their joint de- 
liverance. 

In pursuance of this scheme, he had allowed 
himself to be sold’as-a slave, and now minis- 
tered to the palates of his owners with the 
utmost assiduity. In this he succeeded so 
well that Dagobert often said he could dis- 
pense with any memberof his family rather than 
with Leo. Meanwhile,the months rolled on, 
and Attalus grew impatiently despondent; 
but his remonstrances did not induce Leo to 
abandon his comfortable quarters for a winter 
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journey through bleak and pathless wilds. 
At length one summer evening, when Attalus 
had well nigh abandoned all hope of escape, 
Leo informed him that the time had come, 
and that he must have horses in readiness for 
their flight. Having administered the nightly 
potations to his gluttonous masters, he locked 
them into their chambers, and having seen 
the inmates of the castle all buried in slum- 
ber, he joined his young lord at the stable, 
where they speedily mounted and set forth. 
After a journey of three days, they reached 
a river, and, their steeds being spent, they 
abandoned them, and swam the Moselle at a 
narrow point. The forest beyond was dense 
and pathless, and, exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue, they welcomed the sight of a wild 
plum tree, loaded with fruit. ‘They had 
scarcely satisfied their hunger, when the 
trampling of horses warned them ‘to seek 
concealment, and in a few minutes their fierce 
pursuers, headed by Dagobert and his son-in- 
law, rode up and began to shake down the 
ripe fruit, which they, however, stigmatized 
as sour. 

‘¢ What would you do with the slaves, if you 
found them?” asked Clodobert’s eldest son of 
his grandfather. 

‘* Hew Attalus in pieces with my battle-axe, 
and hang up Leo on a gibbet,” was the savage 
reply, by no means inspiriting to the con- 
cealed fugitives. 

The pursuers soon after departed, and the 
objects of their search escaped in an opposite 
direction. After some days of further wan- 
dering, they found food and shelter with a 
friendly cottager, and at length reached the 
diocese of Langres. The bishop was over- 
joyed to see again his beloved charge, and 
rewarded Leo with the present of afarm. At 
the death of Theodoric, his successor restored 
the lands of Autun to Attalus, and Auvergne 
was relieved from its heavy yoke; but the lib- 
erated Count of Autun never forgot his so- 
journ with the heathen Franks. 


or 


— It is a wonderful sight to examine 
mosses with a powerful microscope. They 
look like small trees with hats on. These 
hats vary in shape: some are round like a 
skull-cap; others are shaped like the helmets 
the knights used to wear. Some are high, 
with a long point like a tent; others look 
like high fur caps, such as the Russians wear. 
Their seed pockets are quite as curious as 
their hats. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 
BY MARIE. 
(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


AUNCH the life-boat! Far on high 
The fiery rockets gleam, 
While loud and clear the booming signal gun 
Says there is work that quickly must be done, 
A vessel’s in distress: haste, every one, 
Nor idly stop to dream. 


Launch the life-boat! On the shore 
The startled people stand, 
And watch the signal lights that shineon high, 
And through the pitchy darkness seek to spy 
The struggling ship, or to their comrades try 
To lend a helping hand. 


Launch the life-boat! Now the moon 
Sheds forth her silvery light, 
And shows the boat is off; one long, loud cheer 
Breaks from the eager crowd assembled here; 
The dip of oars comes to the listening ear, 
Upon the silent night. 


Speed the life-boat and her crew, 
Speed them on their watery way; 
As joy and hope they bring to hearts cast down, 
And waiting ’neath the storm-clouds’ dismal 
frown, 
While wind and wave their trembling voices 
drown, 
Waiting another day. 


Bless the life-boat! Long may she 
Her noble work perform, 
And give her help for many a coming year 
To struggling vessels, bringing hope and cheer 
To weary, waiting hearts bowed down by fear, 
In many a fearful storm. 


OUR GIRLS. 
BY SICILY JUNE. 


RIEND OPTIC: Accept our especial 
thanks for the article of Elizabeth Dud- 
dey, upon ‘* Industrial Arts for Girls.” 

The point the writer aims at is one that 
must'be secured for the future of our women. 
But few of the weaker sex. succeed in attaining 
a high stand-point in life, for various reasons; 
mainly because the avenues to independence 
and fortune -are already filled. Strong com- 
petition among men creates many disabilities 
for women. But if, with infinite skill, the 
young girl is taught to watch every opportu- 
nity which opens for honest endeavor, a 





thousand ways will in time unfold themselves 
to her venture, securing self-support, if noth- 
ing more. The writer has opened the ques- 
tion wisely. We hope to see future articles 
from her pen, which shall further explain the 
possible ways in which women may learn to 
exert themselves. Work is both the glory 
and the necessity of life. The woman who 
can say unto others, ‘‘ Follow thou in the path 
I have chosen,” is a host in herself; for she 
gives to the world not only the profit of her 
precept, but the benefit of her example. 

The educators of our sex should indoctri- 
nate the minds of young girls with the neces- 
sity of useful labor, and should struggle as- 
siduously to provide legitimate channels, 
wherein they may exercise both their men- 
tal and physical powers. To look upon mar- 
riage as the ultimatum of life is both foolish 
and. wrong. Work— work, should be the 
alpha and omega of our existence here. 
Riches themselves have no right to interrupt 
or annul the omnipotent decree. Want of 
strength alone can excuse slothfulness, and 
powers seemingly lost should be gathered up 
again by vigorous and persistent training. 

Satan always finds something for idle hands 
to do, and the danger is never so great as in 
the case of listless young girls. Boys, through 
the roughness of out-door life, have better 
opportunity to grow useful and hardy than 
weakly, sentimental young ladies who are 
shut up for years in the school-room, and 
then thrown out, to develop still further, un- 
der the perilous instructions of Fashion. 


THE FLYING FROG. 


HE Malacca Islands are the home of 

many very odd birds, beasts, and rep- 
tiles. Among the most curious of the latter 
is the flying frog. Although its body is ca- 
pable of receiving and holding a good deal 
of air, its general appearance is very much 
like that of the frogs which croak in our ponds 
in the spring. The principal difference seems 
to be in the feet, which give it the power of 
flying. The feet are provided with five very 
long toes, between each of which stretches a 
membrane a little like that which forms a 
bat’s wings. When. the, webs of all four of 
the feet are fully expanded, they cover a space 
of about twelve square inches. 

The habits of this queer reptile are not 
known, but it has been seen to come down 
from the tops of high trees in a slanting di- 
rection, as if flying. Tt 
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“My Dzar, 
LOTTIE EAMES; 


oR, 
DO YOUR BEST, AND LEAVE THE REST. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LOTTIE’S TRIALS. 


| ted was a very easy matter to Lottie to pre- 

pare her lessons for next day. Mrs. Sew- 
ell was knitting and dozing in the parlor. 
The blinds had been opened,’ and the sun 
shone into the room. The cat slept on one 
end of the sofa, and Lottie studied her lessons 
on the other. It was very quiet, and Miss 
Mary spent the time between dinner and tea 
in ‘‘ setting the house to rights.” 

When five o'clock struck, the old lady put 
on -her bonnet, took her gold-headed cane, 
and, asking Lottie to accompany her, went 
across the street to evening prayers in the 
church. 

It was very still and peaceful, and all vexa- 
tious and troublesome thoughts faded out of 
the little girl’s mind when joining in the holy 
service. 

‘* How pleasant, how beautiful it would be 
to live here, if it were not for Miss Mary!” 
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YOU NOT DRINK TEA?” 
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she said to herself on her way from the 
church, and at tea time she repeated the wish 
most fervently. 

Miss Mary made’ thé tea, and Lottie waited 
in vain for her cup. The little waitress gave 


‘her a glass of water, and she sipped it in si- 


lence, lacking courage to ask for tea. At last 
Mfs. Sewell, ‘noticing that she was not sup- 
plied, asked, — 

“¢ My dear, do you not drink tea?” 

‘“‘Yes, ma’am,” answered Lottie. 

‘¢Tea is injurious to a child’s nerves,” re- 
marked Miss Mary. ‘‘Shecan’t have any. I 
don’t think it right to give it to her.” 

Poor Lottie’s eyes opened rounder and wider. 
Her face became scarlet; the tears started. 
It was not so much the loss of the tea that 
grieved her, but the indignity put upon her. 

The old lady said nothing further. She ac- 
quiesced in the housekeeper’s wishes. 

“The bell rings for prayers at seven 
o’clock,” said Miss Mary, when Lottie was bid- 
ding good night. “You must be down in 
time, remember.” 

It was the peremptory tone that made the 
child feel inclined to resist every command 
given in that voice. That vexed and fretted 
her. ; 

‘‘ Are you used to sleeping alone?” inquired 
Mrs. Sewell. 
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‘No, ma’am,” faltered Lottie, the vision of 
a gloomy room and a long, dark night rising 
before her. 

“I am afraid you will be lonesome, then, for 
a little while, my dear; but you must try and 
not mind. Say your, prayers quietly, as I am 
sure you have been used to doing. Do you 
ever lie awake long at night?” 

‘*T'll be bound, if she drinks tea, she does,” 
interposed the housekeeper. 

** Sometimes,” answered Lottie, mastering 
her indignation. 

**T used to do so when I was little, and I 
remember my father’s telling me that when 
everything else failed to make me sleepy, I 
must count five hundred backwards. I always 
went to sleep Before I reached one.” 

The little girl took the candle in her hand, 
and went up stairs alone. It was almost the 
first time she Had ever doné so, and it was not 
pleasant. 

Jack had been bribed to go to the garret at 
home, on a dark, wittdy night, without a 
light; but. Lottie was timid of the dark, and 
started at shadows. 

She set the candle down upon the table, and 
looked fearfully around her. The, tall ward- 
robe first attracted her attention. What might 
not be in it? She trembled to think. 

O for home, and mamma, and Ned! The 
sense of loneliness was becoming dreadful. 
She feared to move, almost to breathe. There 
was not a. sound through the house. Pres- 
ently she began slowly to undress herself. 
** No one will harm a little girl like you,” Ned 
had said to her once, and this now came to 
her mind for her comfort. She was sure that 
nothing could hurt her while praying; so 
she knelt fearlessly, and felt better when 
she rose. ; 

When she had extinguished her candle, and 
sprung into bed, she drew the covering over 
her head, trembling violently for a minute; 
but taking courage, she removed it, and tried 
to fix her thoughts calmly on the hymns or 
verses she was in the habit of repeating before 
going to sleep. 

Very soon she fell asleep, and woke with a 
start to find a flood of light pouring upon her, 
and to hear the sound of Miss Mary’s broom 
down stairs. 

And now came thoughts of home, and the 
dear faces there — Maggie hastening to the 
mik-house, Louis’s little face peeping from his 
cot, Jack’s lazy cry to be allowed to sleep still 
longer, and her mother’s *busy efforts to get 
the household together for prayers. For the 
first time, she would be missed. She could 
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not help weeping as she thought of it. She 
lay still, even the fear of Miss Mary not being 
strong enough to overcome her liking for lin- 
gering in bed in the mornings. 

‘‘We shall have prayers, then breakfast, 
and then I must read, and I want to see the 
books. Mrs. Sewell said the lowest shelf in 
the case held the books I was to read, and 
by that time I must go to school. Well, I 
suppose I must get up.” And she rose reluc- 


: tantly. 


She put on he? stockings dreamily. Lot- 
tie’s toilet was a daily trial to her. She had 
but time, after dressitig, to give her hair a 
hasty brush, when the prayer Bell sounded. 

Down she ran, without reading her chapter 
or saying her prayers, vexed that she Wad not 
been a little earlier. 

After prayers, Miss Mary said to her, “You 
will have time to put you? room in order be- 
fore breakfast. Make up the bed, and dust 


| the furniture.” 


The child looked up iw disthay. She had 


| never made a bed in her life, and the thought 


of such work made her lip curl. That was a 
servant’s duty. Did Miss Mary suppose she 
was going to act the part of a servant? 

Make a bed and dust, indeed! 

She would not stay in a place where people 
refused her tea, and gave her a servant’s work 
to do. 

So she stood by the parlor window, and 
looked out upon the lawn, a struggle going 
on in her heart. 

One angry feeling after another rose to dis- 
turb her. All the grievances of the previous 
day came freshly before her. 

No, she would not bear it. 

** Are you homesick, Lottie?” said a pleas- 
ant voice at her side; and looking up, she saw 
Mrs. Sewell, dressed with as much precision 
and neatness as upon the occasion of their 
first meeting. 

Lottie kept back her tears; but the effort 
prevented her from speaking. 

“T have just been taking care of my birds, 
and arranging my room,” continued: the old 
lady. ‘Don’t you think you had better make 
your bed before breakfast? and then you will 
have time afterwards to amuse yourself. It is 
best to form a habit of taking care of the 
minutes.” 

‘¢*Surely Mrs. Sewell is a lady,” thought 
Lottie. Then she said, aloud, — 

‘**T don’t know how to make a bed.” 

‘©O, I will show you. Come-up stairs.. I 
suppose you have never had any particular 
duties; but do you know that. is the way to 
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make one systematic, and happy, too? and 
you cannot begin too early.” 

The little girl could not prevent a feeling 
of shame as the nice old lady glanced round 
her disorderly room. 

She did not feel angry, however, as she 
pointed out articles to be put away, and made 
suggestions about ‘‘a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.” 

‘*And now,” she went on, “ you can easily 
do this little amount of work before break- 
fast every morning. Here is a duster, too, 
and you must be, very particular. There is 
nothing which shows refinement, or the lack 
of it, so soon as the condition of a young 
lady’s room.” 

“But,” ventured Lottie, “I thought —” 

‘*Thought what, my dear?” 

‘*Thought this was servants’ work.” 

‘*O,” answered Mrs. Sewell, smiling, ‘it is 
. work usually done by servants; but you know 
it will not change a lady to do any duty. She 
will show herself truly one by doing it cheer- 
fully and well. Our claim to ladyhood would 


be a very frail one indeed, my dear, did it de- 
pend upon our not using our hands.” 

Lottie began to have broader views imme- 
diately, and had forgotten Miss Mary by the 
time the breakfast bell was rung. 


No coffee, either!’ Miss Mary was inexora- 
ble. A glass of milk she might have, but 
coffee was bad for the circulation. And Lot- 
tie bit her lip, tempted to push her tumbler 
over. : 

That Miss Mary would ruin her disposition, 
and turn all her pleasantness into bitterness, 
she thought. _ 

The sweetest chirping—or whistling, or 
singing, she could not tell which — of ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home,” made her forget her vexation. 
She looked up with a flush of surprise, and 
her lips apart, and the strain came again, 
softly, sweetly, clearly. Before she could ask 
what it meant, a tiny bird fluttered down from 
the cornice, settled on Mrs. Sewell’s shoulder, 
and poured forth a flood of song. After 
which he took his breakfast very demurely 
from the old lady’s dainty fingers. 

Lottie’s face glowed with delight, and she 
had almost neglected her breakfast entirely in 
listening to the story of “ Dick’s” training; 
how he had been taken when a wee birdie, 
and fed by Miss Mary; howhe had learned to 
sing by listening to the tunes played on a 
musical box; and lastly, how he played bo- 
peep with his friends behind the curtains or 
vases. 

The child’s ecstasy had nearly found vent 
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in a scream of pleasure, when he perched. 
upon her shoulder, and nestled close to her 
neck. Even Miss Mary was won by her un- 
affected admiration and wonder. 

Then, too, on Lottie’s shelf there was a row 
of Dickens's Stories for Children, Miss Yorige’s 
tempting volumes, her favorite Sintram, and 
many an entertaining book besides. After all, 
the pleasant things weighed more in the bal- 
ance than the disagreeable ones, and she took 
her luncheon basket and books, and started for 
school, with the bird’s song trilling in her 
ear, and charming visions of many hours on 
the parlor sofa, reading, floating through her 
brain. 

There was a loud noise in the school-room. 
when she entered it. Her talkative friend of 
the day before introduced herself as ‘‘ Annie 
Dean,” and finding out her name in return, 
was profuse in offers of friendship and help. 

‘“* Gedney Carter never speaks to anybody,” 
she said, ‘‘ and you'll get nothing from her. 
She sits there like a stick. It is such fun to 
have Jem Pierce for teacher now! When Miss. 
Wilson goes away, we do just what we please. 
Jem used to be a scholar, you know, and so 
they can’t expect us to mind der.” 

‘‘Gedney Carter?” exclaimed Lottie. ‘Is 
that the girl that sits at the desk next mine? 


“And where does she live?” 


“‘At Carter’s Mill. She goes home every 
Friday. Did you know her?” 

“No,” said Lottie; ‘‘but is she a good 
girl?” 

“Yes, I think so; but I don’t like her much, 
she’s so particular.” ty 

But Lottie had no more words for Annie 
Dean. Her eyes and thoughts were fixed 
upon Gedney Carter. 

She watched the little girl bending over her 
book, noted the pale face, the beautiful eye- 
brows, the broad brow, the long lashes, the 
peaceful expression of countenance. 

**What a pity so sweet looking a child 
should have a wicked father!” was herthought. 

Gedney, lifting her face at this moment, 
smiled, and uttered a pleasant ‘‘Good morn- 
ing.” Lottie would have loved her, had it not 
been for the lawsuit. That was in the way. 
She felt it disloyalty to her mother to have 
thought Gedney pretty, even. So she gave 
but a cool nod in return for the cordial greet- 
ing. 

Miss Wilson coming in at this moment, 


_order began to reign, and lessons were com- 


menced. , , 
Then was the happy time for Lottie. She 
had a keen, clever nature; books were her de- 
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light, and she seemed all alive with eagerness 
to answer, though her modesty never allowed 
her to be obtrusive with replies. 

Again and again Miss Wilson turned with 
pleasure from Annie Dean’s slow words to 
hear Lottie’s quick explanation, and to see the 
sparkle in her eyes. When she at last took 
her place at the head of the class, her exulta- 
tion knew no bounds. It broke out in smiles 
of delight. 

“‘Now I shall keep this place,” was her in- 
ward resolve. 

A glance down the row of little girls showed 
her Gedney’s patient face, bent forward, and 
streaming with quiet tears. It was more than 
Lottie could bear. The tender, generous 
heart could only sorrow over the triumph 
which cost such pain. She would willingly 
liave resigned her place. 

At recess ‘she approached her companion, 
and said, softly, — 

‘*Indeed, I am very sorry you had to go 
down, Gedney. And you always know your 
lessons sQ well, too!” 

She forgot, in her sympathy, that Gedney 
Carter’s father had a lawsuit with Zer mother. 

«¢O,” said Gedney, “I need not have felt so 
badly; but it would have pleased father so!” 
And, in spite of herself, her lip quivered. 

“And I am trying to please my mother,” 
continued Lottie. 

“‘T have no mother,” said Gedney, glancing 
at her black dress. ‘And that is why I like 
to be a comfort to father in every way. But,” 
she went on cheerfully, ‘‘he always tells me 
to do my best, and not be discouraged by fail- 
ure. The ‘doing’ is the thing, he says, and 
we necd not look beyond that. So that he 
will be satisfied, if the reward does not come.” 

Lottie felt her own burden of trying to earn 
the watch heavy upon herthen. She wished 
her mamma had not spoken of. it. 

The greatest trial of the day was yet to 
come— the grammarclass. Lottie had taken 
pains to learn the dry definitions thoroughly. 

_ She had repeated them to herself again and 
again, and her heart gave a bound at the 
thought of taking the first seat here, as in 
Frerich. 

“Think of it! Wor’t it be grand?” she 
was murmuring, while the girls were rahging 
themselves before Miss Pierce. 

Annie Dean answered the first questions 
glibly, as did the rest of the class. Lottie 
was watching engerfy for mistakes, and was 
disappointed when none were made. 

But her indignation knew no bovnds when, 


in the next round of questions, prompting’ 
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each other, reading answers from the book or 
slips of paper, went on, unrebuked by the 
teacher. 

‘There is no chance for me where such 
unfairness is allowed,” she said to herself, 
tears of anger gathering in her eyes. “*O 
that -Mr. Getty knew! Horrid Miss Pierce! 
I wonder if she calls ¢Aat honorable!” : 

“You didn’t get up so well in Jem’s class — 
did you?” whispered Annie Dean, when the 
lesson was over. ‘‘Jem knows her friends, 
you see.” 

Lottic longed to utter what was on the end 
of her tongue; but, though the rest whispered 
and giggled in Miss Wilson’s absence, she did 
not consider it allowable, and so held her 
peace till her anger was somewhat cooled. 

*T’ll tell Mr. Getty about that class, as sure 
as I live,” she exclaimed, when school was 
over. 

‘* Ha, ha!” cried Annie; “ turn tell-tale, will © 
you? You'll find it better not. Mr. Getty 
will pay you for your pains. I'd like to see 
you. He never listens to stories. That’s too 
good! I'll tell Jem.” And back she ran to 
Miss Pierce. : 

Lottie went home full pf a yearning for 
justice. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE RULE OF RIGHT. 


‘6A wILFUL waste makes a woful want,’ 
and I won’t have the parlor littered,” grumbled 
Miss Mary, as she gathered up the snips of 
paper Lottie had been cutting over the floor. 

“You're dreadfully particular,” answered 
Lottie. 

‘¢ And I have need to be, miss. It’s me that 
has everything to do, and to put up with. 
Maybe you'll find out what patience means, 
some day.” 

*T Con’t believe you ever have.” 

Miss Mary was on her knees, her hands 
full of torn pieces of paper; she ceased her 
work, and looked up in amazement. 

‘“‘Deary me!” was her comment; and she 
begu:: again more vigorously than ever. 

Presently a sob broke on her ear. 

‘“‘Deary me!” she said again, and dropped 
all the “snips.” ‘* What's the matter, child? 
Have you got the headache?” 

No answer, excepting another sob. 

**T guess I’ve put the last straw on the 
camel’s back,” continued the housekeeper. 
‘* Well, well, people are always making mis- 
takes. Deary me!” 

And Miss Mary went out grumbling. 
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‘‘What has gone wrong, Lottie?” asked 
Mrs. Sewell. 

‘“‘ Everything goes wrong,” was the answer, 
as the sobs continued. 

‘* Well, let us see if we cannot straighten 
some things,” said the old lady. 

** There’s no use in trying,” Lottie went on, 
despondingly. ‘* Nothing could straighten 
Miss Mary’s temper, or make Miss Pierce fair 
in the classes.” 

‘* There’s always use in trying,” replied her 
friend. ‘‘ Always. What has Miss Mary 
done?” . 

‘*Done?” repeated Lottie. ‘Why, Mrs. 
Sewell, can’t you see that she is always doing 
disagreeable things. She never speaks a 
pleasant word to me; and if I turn round, 
she finds fault.” 

‘*Not quite, I think; but I hope you don’t 
fancy that you never deserve to be found fault 
with.” 

‘‘But she’s got such a way!” faltered Lottie. 


‘*Perhaps she has, my dear; but everybody | 


can’t be attractive, you know.” 

‘*But she seems to take real pleasure in 
being cross to me.” 

‘¢] think she was very good to you the day 
that you were sick; and‘I can see a great many 
ways in which you might make yourself more 
winning to her.” 

Lottie hung her head. 

‘* Miss. Mary is very neat,” continued Mrs. 
Sewell, ‘‘ and it is a great trial for her to see 
your room in disorder, and to have pieces of 
paper to gather off the floor after she has 
swept. She finds a great deal to do; and she 
likes to have time for sewing and knitting. 
If some of her spare time has to be given to 
repairing the effects of your disorder and 
carelessness, you must not be vexed that she 
becomes impatient sometimes.” 

All this was said in the kindest of tones, 
and Mrs. Sewell’s face still wore its pleasant 
expression. 

Lottie could better bear reproof from her 
than from any one else. 


‘*' We are very apt to blame others for what. 


is purely our own fault, sometimes, my dear. 
It is not easy to see ourselves as others see us, 
and we are usually ready to make allow- 
ances for ourselves. Now, everybody cannot 
sce just the motive that actuates another, and 
so mistakes and misapprehensions arise very 
easily. 

‘Persons as young as you are, Lottie, are 
inclined to take a very one-sided view of affairs. 
You think Miss Mary very cross and vexatious, 
whereas I can see, that for a woman with 
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her habits of order and punctuality, she has 
exercised a great deal of patience towards you. 
You must not think that I intend to scold you, 
my dear, but I want you to open your eyes a 
little.” 

Lottie did open them to their fullest extent. 

‘“Why, Mrs. Sewell, I never come-down 
stairs in the morning that she does not say 
something unpleasant.” 

‘* Because, my dear, when two old ladies 
have had té wait five minutes fora little girl, 
they are obliged to see untidy hair, or loose 
shoes, or unbrushed teeth, to say nothing of 
having the door left open to admit a draught. 
Perhaps you do not‘ mind taking things just 
as they come;’ but when you are older, you 
will know what Miss Mary means by being 

* put out.’” 

Lottie’s face flushed, and she said, rather 
quickly, — 

‘“‘Tf I am such a trouble, Mrs. Sewell, I had 
better go back to New Leeds.” 

‘“No, my dear. We arevery willing totakea 
good deal of trouble for your sake. I do not 


like to see so many fine qualities going to 
waste, however, because you cannot see where 
you do wrong.” 

“Tam sure Idid not think that leaving the 
It is only'a 


door open .was'so very dreadful. 
little thing.” 

‘Just so; Lottie; these little things ate 
what do the mischief; they creep in’ at cracks 
which we cannot see. 

“I think ‘we have told you, on an‘average, 
at least three times every day since you have 
been here, to shut the doors behind you. ‘I 
cannot see that you make any improvément. 


| Now, it is very uncomfortable to have the fall 


wind blowing upon one, and I can come ‘to 
but one conclusion — that youdo not care for 
me if you disregard my wishes and comfort 
so pointedly. If I asked you to hand me a 
book, or my ballof yarn, I am sure you would 
do so willingly; but I cannot gain your head 
sufficiently to induce you to take a little 
trouble for my. sake.” 

‘“$O, Mrs. Sewell,” cried Lottie, in grief; 
‘¢you know I do love you dearly; but I never . 
think of the doors.” 

‘Precisely. “You won’t think. If Miss 
Mary says to you, ‘Shut the doors, Lotti¢,’ 
you rush back angrily and obey her; but the 
next time you forget. You do not make it a 
matter of conscience.” 

“ Ought I to make ¢/a#-a matter of con- 
science?” 

“Certainly; if you are careless about little 
things, you'll be careless of great things in 
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time. The troublesome, petty faults grow up 
like weeds in a garden, which, if you do not 
pluck them out in time, choke all the fruit; 
and if you leave them too long, you can never 
uproot them.” 

**T never thought of it in that light,” said 
Lottie, thoughtfully. 

“I think if you should once teach yourself 
to shut the doors, you would see a great change 
in Miss Mary.” 

*T shall never please der,” said Lottie. 
shall never like her.” 

‘*Very likely, if yon make up your mind 
so determinedly. Persons generally accom- 
plish what they set about so earnestly. You 
have made many efforts to disflease her. If 
you had made half as many to gain her favor, 
it would have been easy.” 

The flush deepened on Lottie’s face. 

**But when a person makes a fuss about a 
few scraps of paper,” she muttered, ‘and, 
calling that a wilful waste, I think jt is strain- 
ing at a gnat.” 

Mrs. Sewell could scarcely prevent a eile 
from crossing her face. 

** Miss Mary’s back is not so elastic as yours. 
It was probably not an easy matter for her to 
stoop. She thinks, too, that any waste is sin- 
ful; and that is just my opinion. With the 


“Ty 


money that Miss Mary saved me last year, 


Lottie, I paid the doctor’s bill for old Mrs. 
Harlow, who was suffering from a tumor. In 
exchange for the rags she gathered, and which 
you would have thrown to the winds, proba- 
bly, we bought wool for Julia Gtenial 's winter 
stockings.” 

Lottie looked up full of interest now. 

“It is best, you see,” said Mrs. Sewell, “to 
take care of the little things.” 

**But it seems stingy,” remarked Lottie, 
with a curl of her lip. 

** Not at all, my dear. We make great mis- 
takes with that word. I dare say you fancy 
Miss Mary deserves to have it applied to 
her?” 

“She would not give me any coffee or tea,” 
said Lottie. 

‘Children must take things for granted 
very often,” continued the old lady, “‘ even if 
they do not see the wherefore. I can perceive 
a rosier color in your face since you drank 
only milk and water. Besides, the tea and 
coffee are mine, not Miss Mary’s; so that she 
does not deserve to be called stingy for not 
giving them to you. But I should like to con- 
vince you that Miss Mary is not stingy. She 
works one hour every evening and two every 
morning for the poor. She gives one tenth 
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of her earnings to the church. She wears an 
old-fashioned bonnet, that she may give the 
money a new one would cost to her father, 
who has already treated her unkindly. And 
more than that, my dear, her life has been 
one long sacrifice, which you could not under- 
stand if I should tell you of it.” 

“Tam very sorry,” began Lottie, her face 
sparkling with admiration »for the “ glum” 
housekeeper. 

*“Tneverthought— But, indeed, Mrs. Sew- 
ell,” — her expression changing again, — “‘ she 
is so cross, sometimes.” 

*¢T have not the least doubt of it,” answered 
her friend, smiling. ‘‘ She is cross to me very 
often; but there is this difference: I don’t al- 
ways deserve it, and —” 

** You think J do,” suggested Lottie. 

‘Well, what do you think about it?” asked 
Mrs. Sewell. 

‘*T suppose I do about the doors, and the 
bed, too,” continued Lottie, hanging her head. 
“‘Only I can’t get up in time.” 

‘ As this is the day for ‘ plain talking,’ ” said 


| her monitress, ‘‘I should like to take yester- 


day, and see if we cannot find out how it 
might have been made to come out right 
instead of being such a ‘ black day’ to you. 
What was the first mistake?” 

“0,” said Lottie, with animation, “I got 
up early yesterday.” 

' Well, let us see if time wasted fn one way, 
is not as bad as in another. What next? 
What did you do before breakfast?” 

The child’s hands trembled, and a vivid 
blush covered her face. She did not speak. 

‘¢ Well?” asked Mrs. Sewell. 

“T—I—read,” faltered Lottie. 

‘* My dear, that is right, of course. I hope 
you never neglect your morning reading.” 

Poor Lottie’s heart ceased its loud beating. 
Here was a way of escape unexpected and 
welcome. She lifted her drooping head with 
a sigh of relief. 

Mrs. Sewell’s eyes were upon her knitting, 
or the blush might have told a story. 

*¢ After all,” thought the child, ‘‘ I have told 
exactly the truth. I did read.” 

‘* A lie is not always spoken,” her papa had 
once saidtoher. ‘It consists in the intention 
to deceive.” 

*¢ But I did not intend to deceive,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘ If Mrs. Sewell can’t understand, 
I don’t believe I need tell her out, and make 
her blame me so much. It is very hard that 
I can’t read when I like, and what I like.” 

“Then prayers came,” she said aloud. 

‘ST hope you did not forget prayers in your 
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room. Things always go wrong without 
that,” remarked Mrs. Sewell. 

**No, ma’am,” answered Lottie; but she 
remembered to have said them so hastily and 
carelessly as to have forgotten the words for 
a moment, and to have wandered off into the 
story she was devouring, when the bell warned 
her to be in haste. 

She had dropped upon her knees as it 
sounded upon her ear, and mumbled a few 
sentences, and then had run down heedlessly, 
receiving a rebuke from Miss Mary for leav- 
ing the door open behind her. 

‘* Well, there was your half hour between 
prayers and breakfast; what did you do with 
that?” 

‘“‘T had to menda rentinmy apron. When 
I put it on, I found a long place torn in it.” 

‘‘ You ought to have mended that on Satur- 
day.” 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am.” 

‘* Well, then there was your time before 
school.” 

‘*O, I had my French and grammar.” 

‘Both? How did that happen? I thought 


but one was to be left for the morning.” 
Lottie did not speak; and Mrs. Sewell, look- 
ing up, saw the troubled expression on her 
face. 8 
‘* Well, you see, Mrs. Sewell, I became so 


interested in the purse you taught me to knit 
for mamma, that I never thought. of French 
till the clock struck five; and then I thought, I 
might as well go on with the work,” confessed 
Lottie. 

‘*Mistake number two,” 
Sewell. 

Lottie thought of the third, which she had 
concealéd, but said nothing about it. 

‘* Then I got down in French,” she faltered, 
the tears starting at the recollection. ‘It 
was the first time, and they were all so glad! 
and now I shall miss my watch, Mamma 
promised it to me if I staid at the head.” 

‘¢ Perhaps they were not glad.” 

**O, yes, Mrs. Sewell, I am sure of it. 
There never were a more spiteful — 

“Stop, Lottie. I wonder if you could not 
find good in some one, if you should search 
as carefully for that as for the bad.” 

‘*Ah, but you don’t know," began Lottie, 
eagerly. 

“‘Ah, butIdo. I never saw a human being 
without a grain of goodness somewhere; and 
yet you would make me believe your school- 
mates are totally depraved.” 

** Well, I am sure Annie Dean is,” 

“Wait. Think. Are you sure?” 


remarked Mrs. 
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‘* She whispers in school, and then gives a 
good report,” exclaimed Lottie, as if thatcapped 
the climax of iniquity. ‘‘ And then—” 

‘Is there nothing good about her?” in- 
quired her friend. 

‘* Well, yes; sometimes she is good-natured. 
And she does try to help the little ones,” was 
the answer, given slowly. 

‘*Two very good qualities,” remarked Mrs. 
Sewell. ‘‘ You see, Lottie, you'll find good 
everywhere. So please remember the verse 
in the Bible about charity, and look for virtues 
in your schoolmates. Just try it for one day.” 

* Well, I'll try, Mrs. Sewell.” 

‘Annie Dean has no mother,” continued 
Mrs. Sewell. 

‘“*Neither has Gedney Carter,” exclaimed 
Lottie; ‘‘and she is very good, at least,” — 
correcting herself hastily, — “‘ she seems so, 
though I don’t like her.” 

‘Don’t like her? Why, she is one of the 
best little girls I have ever seeng but she has 
a good father to teach her.” 

‘¢ Well, is he?” inquired Lottie, thoughtfully. 

“QO, yes, my dear.” 

“Tt is very strange that he—” 
stopped, embarrassed. 

‘¢ That he should what, my dear?” 

‘“‘Why, have a lawsuit with mother. 
said it was unfair,” answered Lottie. 

‘*O, we cannot judge by that. I am very 
sure Mr. Carter thinks he is right, just as 
your mother thinks she has justice on her 
side. You must not let that prejudice you. 
I am certain he and your mother would be 
good friends if they knew each other at all.” 

Lottie opened her eyes wide. 

‘“‘T did take a fancy to Gedney, the first 
time I saw her; but then I thought of her 
father, and —” 

“‘O, Lottie, Lottie, how very wrong! Now, 
you see, one could not very well depend upon 
your judgment. You would condemn Gedney 
for no reason, excepting that her father had a 
lawsuit with your mother. Now, what differ- 
ence, in the world, could that make in Gedney’s 
character? It is most likely that she knows 
nothing of it. Iam certain her father would 
never allow her to dislike you, because he and ~ 
your mother do not agree upon business mat- 
ters. But is that what made you unhappy.— 
your losing your place?” 

‘¢'Yes, ma’am. And just when I had kept 
it so long, tog, and from the very first; and I 
know I cannot get it again.” 

Tears stood in Lottie’s eyes. 

“Well, every one must have a chance, 
Some of those other young girls may 
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She 
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have had promises of Christmas presents, 
too. Can you not think they would be anx- 
ious for a high place? It seems to me that 
the prospect of the watch is doing you harm. 
I believe you would find my rule a better one 
to follow than to make the gaining of that 
your aim.” 

‘*Ned said I must not think of it,” added 
Lottie. ‘* What is your rule, Mrs. Sewell?” 

‘*The Rule of Right. Do not care what 
others may sayor think. Follow that rule, 
and you cannoterr. Following the watch has 
made you covetous, jealous, unjust, and impa- 
tient, to say nothing of the neglect of your 
duties — covetous of the highest place, jealous 
of those above you, unjust to your schoolmates, 
impatient to Miss Mary.” 

Lottie thought of another error into which 
it had led her; but her miserable cowardice 
conquered, and she sat silent and sad. 

‘*Try for a day to please Miss Mary; to see 
the good in™your companions; to do your 
best because a is right, and is pleasing to 
God; not to be first; that is selfish; and you 
will see what the evening will bring you in 
the way of reward.” 

‘* Lottie,” said Miss Mary, opening the 
door at this moment, and putting in her 


head, ‘‘I was cross to you this morning. I|” 


am sorry. I believe I am getting to be a cross 
old woman.” 

‘OQ; Miss Mary!” cried Lottie. ‘‘ Indeed, 
indeed —” And here she broke down, and 
began to weep. 

A gentle hand smoothed her head. It cer- 
tainly was Miss Mary’s. 

Lottie looked up in amazement; and the 
housekeeper walked off, grim as ever, to 
order Emily ‘to sce about her work, and not 
to dawdle.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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‘THE FIRST ROBIN. 
BY G. H. BARNES.’ 


LITHE Robin, merry balladist of spring, 
Sweet Zrima donna of the orchard 
throng, , 
We bidthee welcome. Fold thy weary wings, 
And gladden us with thy prelude to song. 


We do not ask thee, trill the pe@fless lay 
That cheers, in June, thy mate and callow 
brood; 
But chirp thy greeting on this April day, 
* And we'll reward thy song with gratitude. 





We've heard the chorus of the snow-path bells, 
And the shrill solos of the whizzing skate, 
Until we long for Robin’s tune, that tells 
Us Spring has melted Winter’s icy gate. 


Yes, Redbreast, from yon maple’s budding 
crown, 
That sways andcrackles in the frosty breeze, 
Pipe thy clear carol; pour thy triplets down 
Upon the current of the airy seas. 


Brave singer, thou’st no beauty, but thy lays 
Renew, in memory, the songs we sung 
When all the hours were pearl-drops, and our 
days 
Were silver threads, whereon those pearls 
were strung. 


So pipe away! Young April’s birthday 
pipe; 
And when our cherries redden on the trees, 
Claim rich largess, and we will pay a ripe 
And full reward for thy sweet melodies. 


THE BASILISK HUNT. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 
BY MADAME JOACHIN. 


BS? rao Jules Gerard.and Bombonnel talk 
of theirexploits against lions and tigers, 
the least detail excites and interests us. We 
love to follow these bold adventurers from the 
moment they perceive the first trace of the 
animal, until they return, bringing the skin 
of their victim as a trophy. I purpose to 
imitate these great sportsmen, and am about 
to relate my basilisk hunt from the moment I 
perceived the first trace of the monster till I 
found myself the lawful possessor of its spoil, 
which any one might take for a dead lizard’s 
skin. 

It was at the college of Luzille, one fine 
June morning, that the existence of the basi- 
lisk was revealed to me in an unexpected 
manner. 2 

Till that moment I had never even heard 
its name pronounced. The school-room win- 
dows were open; black swarms of flies passed 
in and out, gbuzzing monotonously. The 
professor was explaining to us the first fable 
in Esop. As he was corpulent, and the heat 
intense, he dozed from time to time, and, to 
rouse himself, he rubbed his bald and polished 
brow with his checkered pocket handkerchief. 
When he came to the formula, which invaria- 
bly finished Esop’s fables, ‘‘ This fable shows 
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that —” his eyes closed for an instant, and the 
boys nearest his chair heard something like a 
snore. Things went no further; roused by 
the laughter which we stifled as well as we 
could, the good man rose with dignity in his 
arm-chair, and, casting severe glances around, 
seemed to say, ‘*I should like to know who 
among you would be bold enough to say I was 
asleep.” I have since reflected on this fact, 
and inquired from what motive those who go 
to sleep at a sermon, or the like, always main- 
tain that they did not close their eyes for an 
instant. I stared at the professor with more 
curiosity than politeness; this it was that 
ruined me. 

** Will you soon have done,” said he, some- 
what rudely, ‘fixing your dasiliésk eyes on 
me?” 

Theré was a general laugh in all the forms, 
and the pupils repeated one to another the 
word basilisk. 

Basilisk! If the professor had said this to 
me only six months earlier, at the time I came 
wild from my paternal hamlet, I should 
certainly have answered insolently, ‘‘ Basilisk 
yourself!” or else, ‘You are another!” But 
the fear of the master, which is the beginning 
of wisdom, had by this time germinated and 
taken root in my heart. 

As I was opening my mouth to answer, 
memory waked the long hours I had passed at 
the post, while the others were playing at 
base, or watering their little gardens. Ithought 
of the frightful number of lines I had scrib- 
bled with erage in my breast on Thursday, 
while the boys in my division were playing in 
the new-mown hay, or fishing for crabs in the 
brooks. So I prudently held my tongue, 
though I gave my offended dignity the satis- 
faction which a school-boy, worthy of the name, 
never refuses himself on such occasions. 

Every school-boy, reprimanded by his pro- 
fessor, or unjustly punished, — school-boys 
always think their punishments unjust, — 
owes it to himself, and to the honor of the 
corps to which he belongs, to place his right 
ear violently in the palm of his right hand, to 
give a good blow on the table with his elbow, 
and to present to the professor nothing but 
a rough head of hair, a feverish, twitching 
hand, and anearredwithanger. This panto- 
mime signifies clearly, ‘Ah, if I were the 
strongest! ah, if I were not afraid of being 
expelled! Let me alone; what is there hence- 
forth in common between you and me?” 

Obstinate boys may keep this position an 
hour without moving; nervous ones. soon 
begin to tremble ol change elbows; the 
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vindictive shake their heads, swelling with 
anger; the sly ones venture a glance to see 
what the professor will do; the timid cry, the . 
impudent sneer; good boys—and happily 
these are in the majority — resume their 
usual position, and follow the lesson with their 
nose on their book, and with unusual attention. 
I own with confusion that I must be classed 
with the obstinate, for I did not change my 
provoking attitude during the rest of the 
lesson. 

The professor, a'sensible man, said nothing 
to me, and inflicted no further punishment 
than whatI so foolishly brought on myself. My. 
elbows heavily pressed on the table, my fore- 
arm trembled; the palm of my right hand, 
violently applied to my cheek, felt like a.plate 
of burning iron. I heard the throbbing of my 
arteries. I was feverish. How I should have 
liked to change my position! but I dared not, for 
the simple reason that I had kept this one so 
long, that I did not know what face to put on. 
Later, when I was able to explain'the Heauton- 
Timoroumenos of Terence, I smiled, and re- 
membered how I, too, had-been my own exe- 
cutioner, and I repented of my folly. Very 
fortunately the class exercises ended. 

We were obliged, by rule, always to leave the 
school-room in good order. That day, the 
foremost boys, at the risk of punishment, went 
on so fast as to overtake the fifth division. 
Those of the fifth, perceiving there was some- 
thing new in the wind, hung back to let us 
come up. No sooner had our own mixed with 
the rear of the fifth, than I heard, without 
listening, the word daszlisk floating through 
the long corridors, amid shouts of laughter. 


| The unlucky word. became popular’ at once. 


At the game of base, the boy who was pur- 
suing me did not fail to cry, ‘“‘ Stop the dass- 
lisk 1!” amid endless hootings. During study- 
hours, the word “‘ basilisk ” softly hissed about 
my ears like an invisible snake. In the re- 
fectory, one of the scholars at my table, hav- 
ing declared that he was as hungry as a basi- 
lisk, was applauded with irrepressible laughter, 
and passed henceforward for a lad. of wit. 
The more angry I was, the more the jest was 
relished. At last I wisely determined ‘to act 
as if Idid not hear. The fire then slackened. 

The usher on watch was beginning to snore 
very loudly, as healways did when hehad spent 
the evening at the Globe Coffee-house. I was 
half asleep, ven suddenly, in the dreary 
silence of the dormitory, the syllables ba-si- 
lisk were distinctly spoken in a low voice. It 
was, perhaps, the effect of imagination, for I 
am not certain the word was really uttered. 
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I was dying to know the exact meaning of 
the word basilisk; but I dared not ask. Any 
one may guess why. I had nothing for it but 
to consult my dictionary, which seemed an 
easy thing to do, yet nothing was more com- 
plicated and difficult; and I will tell you why. 
I could not do it during study-hours in the 
morning withcut attracting the attention of 
the usher cad my school-fellows. That hour 
was strictly consecrated to learning lessons; 
thus I had no possible excuse for taking that 
great book out of my case and consulting it. 
It seemed to me that my comrades would im- 
mediately guess my intention, and would 
find in this action, so simple in itself, a new 
subject for their jests. As all these things 
crowded into my head, I learned my lessons 
ill, and my professor kept me in to copy them. 
Never did hours seem so long as did those 
spent in the classes; nothing interested me, 
neither my own solecisms, nor those of my 
fellows in bad Latinity. Esop could get no 
pity from me, or that silly tortoise who was 
dashed to atoms on a rock, for having at- 
tempted to fly. The Selecte quoted in vain 
the profuse examples of greatness of soul in 
the Greeks and Romans. I own it to my 
shame, the Selecte seemed to me insipid 
and sickening. Iwas like the person in the 
legend, ‘‘ whose eyes were on a book, while 
his soul was in the kitchen.” My body was in 
the school-room, my impatient soul was in 
the ‘‘study,” hovering round the dictionary, 
which was to reveal to me the exact gravity 
of the insult I had received the preceding day. 
At last it struck ten; five minutes’ recess, and 
then the study. We take our books noise- 
lessly out of our pigeon-holes. I seize my 
dictionary, but dare not open it.. I am cer- 
tain that if I look out the letter B, directly 
my two neighbors, who are wags, will guess 
what I am looking for, and will raise the whole 
“study.” With a true sportsman’s cunning 
and patience, I first attack letter M. I run 
down the long columns with affected attention ; 
then, with a rapid and bold motion, I return 
to C, so near to B. I feel a slight chill, the 
same, Iam told, which is. felt by the bravest 
at the approach of danger. 

Icast afurtive glance at my neighbors. He 
on my left is eating a cake of chocolate, and 
seems intent on avoiding the usher’s eye; but 
itis, perhaps, a little sham. He on the right 
is scraping chalk in the in d with a steel 
pen. That seemed suspicious. I go back to 
letter K; nobody stirs. Emboldened by my 
first success, I jump at once to letter B, and 


by unexampled luck, the first word I see, and + 





it seems to start out of the page, is the word 
Basilisk. ; 

One thing has always surprised me; it is, 
that dictionaries, large as they are, contain so 
little information, so little substance. Mine 
said dryly, ‘‘ Basilisk, ¢ fabulous animal;” 
not a word more. It was not> enough to 
enlighten me, but quite sufficient to put me 
in a passion. Accordingly I shut'the book, 
which, after all, was not to blame, with such 
violence that M. Fourneau, our usher, started 
in his chair and looked at me fixedly through 
his convex spectacles. My left hand neighbor 
nearly choked himself by gulping down too 
hastily the last of his stick of chocolate; the 
other, on my right, let both pen and chalk fall 
into the inkstand; he gave me a kick, which 
I returned, and M. Fourneau’s hoarse voice 
declared that we should both be kept in for 
an hour. 

This little affair being settled to every one’s 
satisfaction, I came back to my reflections. 
So then, by calling me a basilisk, my professor 
had intended to make an animal of me—a 
beast, and a fabulous one, moreover, which 
aggravated the insult. I bore him a grudge, 
for a long time, for the affront he had put 
upon me, and for the opportunity he had 
afforded my school-fellows of teasing me and 
putting me beside myself. I am at peace with 
him now; not only because I have learned to 
forgive offences, but also because I know he 
is a good man, incapable of intentionally 
giving pain to any one. 

Nevertheless, when I attaineds to man’s 
estate, having occasion to see and talk with 
him, I told him how much I had been hurt by 
his thoughtless exclamation. 

‘<T noticed it,” said he, ‘‘ and, on reflection, 
felt I was wrong. Ihave mended of that fault, 
and have been careful ever since to avoid any 
word of appellation which the playful humor 
of boys might convert into a nickname. I 
know, also, how carefully one ought to guard 
against anything which may give rise to such 
bad sentiments as anger and spite in a child’s 
bosom.” 4 

It may have been a year later, for we had 
left our corpulent professor, and Esop’s Fables, 
for a very thin professor, who used all his 
efforts to initiate us into the subtile beauties of 


Lucian’s Dialogues — this time, it was at— 


vespers that I recovered the half effaced track 
of the basilisk. The boarders of the college of 
Luzille attended religious service in a wooden 
gallery over the church door. We were there 
one afternoon, occupied in listening to the 
chanting of vespers. “I admit that I was less 
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attentive than was properin sucha place. At 
first I followed the service very carefully; 
soon I remarked the unusual lustre of M. 
Fourneau’s spectacles, and knew not how to 
explain the phenomenon; then I began to 
count the rather spare congregation. A gleam 
of sunshine, which came in unobstructed 
through the open door, seemed in motion 
because of the whirling atoms of dust. Be- 
neath a colored glass window, the notary of 
Luzille, bathed in the brilliant light, presented 
to the eyes of the beholders a party-colored 
pole, half red, half blue, and a coat of the 
brightest emerald green. I could not help 
comparing him, within myself, to an enormous 
parrot. The idea seemed to me so droll and 
sly, that I felt the necessity of communicating 
it to my neighbor. I pushed him with my 
elbow. I bent towards him, hiding my mouth 
behind my prayer-book, when my attention 
was drawn in another direction. The boy on 
the other side presented him an open prayer- 
book, with a leaf turned down, and an enor- 
mous pencil-mark underlining a passage. He 
stretched out his hand, read the passage, 
began to laugh, and gave me the book, I 
read the words underlined: ‘‘ Thou shalt walk 
on the asp and the basilisk, and shalt tread 
the lion and the dragon under foot.” The 
color rose to my face, and in my confusion I 
passed the book to my other neighbor. 

As the book passed from hand to hand, there 
was a succession of suppressed fits of laughter; 
and the boys all looked at me, and held their 
heads on one side. M. Fourneau rose; and 
perceiving me alone to be red in the face, while 
the rest were all laughing, he thought I had been 
doing some mischief; and it appears to me, 
if I remember rightly, I did not join the 
promenaders that evening. 

During the following years I went through 
what it has been agreed to call the circle of 
classical studies; it has often occurred to me 
to compare it to one of the circles in Dante’s 
Hell, because of the real and intense weariness 
which I experienced in it. I often reflect on 
the subject; and considering that the authors 
which are studied are admirably chosen, I 
inquire why the explanation of their works 
appeared to me so insuperably tiresome, and 
why these studies .produce in general such 
very small results. Not belonging to the pro- 
fession, I do not undertake to settle the ques- 
tion, but merely point out an evil which some 
wise legislator will surely remedy some time 
or other. So then, during several years, I had 
little or no news of the fantastic animal called 
& basilisk. Some Gree or Latin translation, 





of whose origin I was ignorant, alluded to the 
strange creature, without giving any -other 
details than what I already knew, 

As we were slowly turning round in the 
classical circle, a lucky chance sent us a very 
young professor, who was learned and zealous. 
He told us we knew nothing; it was but too 
true; that we ought to read; nothing could 
please us better. He took the trouble to draw 
up a plan of reading for us, and was kind 
enough to show us how to follow it, well 
knowing that the great authors cannot be 
appreciated without a safe guide, to help the 
inexperienced to discover and appreciate their 
beauties. All was going on as well as possi- 
ble; but at the end of three months he was 
appointed to another post. I console myself 
for having lost him by remembering that 
others will have enjoyed the good he might 
have done us; but I cannot help thinking 
that if he had staid with us, he would have 
exerted the most salutary influence on the 
future lives of most of us. 

When he was gone, our serious reading 
ceased. Some of us continued to read, but 
without method, without order, consequently 
without profit. The books allowed by the 
principal were either too childish to serve for 
anything but to kill time, or teo serious to be 
read without aid. It was at this time that I 
began to read at random. I devoured many 
books lent me by the day scholars, or which I 
brought from home. They were either insig- 
nificant works, or else too far above my com- 
prehension, and had no attraction but that 
of being introduced contraband, or read by 
stealth. 

How many precious hours did I waste over 
them, and how little have I retained of their 
contents! Wandering in these thickets, I 
caught a glimpse of the basilisk. One dayI 
lighted, by chance, on a book of legends, 
whose title I have forgotten. Turning ever 
the pages, I read as follows: ‘‘ When the 
animals came in couples to have their names 
given to them by Adam, there were, even at 
that time, some so thoughtless and giddy, 
that, either out of mischief or folly, they 
dallied on the road, and did not come up 
till their turn had passed. The basilisk, to 
amuse himself, tried to frighten the hare, who 
was coming quietly up to receive his name. 
He fixed his great eyes on him so hard that 
he made the hi remble all over. The hare 
remained a long time unable to move his 
paws, and when he started anew, his eyes 
turned backwards in spite of himself, that he 
might continue to see the frightful beast, 
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Ever since, the hare is timid, and looks behind 
ashe runs. As to the basilisk, he came up 
too late, and got no name. That which he 
now bears was given him by the descendants 
of Adam and Eve; and in punishment for 
his negligence and perverseness, he is con- 
demned to hide himself forever ; sothat his very 
existence has often been called in question.” 

I was in the Rhetoric class, and had to com- 
pose a speech in the name of some ancient 
Roman Conservative, to refute the pernicious 
doctrines of an ancient Chartist. The first 
paragraph came off pretty well; I was even 
pleased on looking it over, thinking of the 
effect of my Latin eloquence; the second was 
more difficult; at the third, the vein was lost. 
What was to be done? The right thing was, 
to keep on; forI had often found that thereisno 
difficulty which cannot be overcome by strength 
of will and by dint of labor. My evil pro- 
pensities prevailed. I took a volume of Henri 
Heine out of my desk. Sheltered by my pon- 
derous guichet, I read and trembled; had 
I been caught, I knew the punishment that 
awaited me. [I lost all idea of the lapse of 
time, for my book was really interesting. 
I do not know in what connection Henri 
Heine was speaking of the basilisk. ‘It is 
only asymbol,” said he, ‘ but a trifling sym- 
bol, and reminds me of some critics of my 
acquaintance. The creature inflicts death by 
alook; the only way to conquer it is to force 
it to look at itself in a glass; it thinks itself 
so hideous that it dies on the spot.” AsIwas 
ruminating over this new definition of the 
basilisk, the bell announced the end of the 
study hours; and my Latin speech— I put 
back the volume of Heine in a pet, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ The deuce take the basilisk. I shall be 
punished for its sake!” To which, the fabu- 
lous animal, had it been present, might very 
well have answered, ‘* The deuce take the lazy 
fellow who is not honest enough to accept the 
condemnation he deserves, but lays the blame 
on innocent me!” 

At theend of my studies I took my degree, 
as every one does in France. I was much 
encumbeted with ‘this key to all doors,” as 
it is called, for I had no lock to put it into. 
Luckily I had an uncle; this uncle had an 
intimate friend; this intimate friend knew a 
person who was hand and glove with an in- 
fluential member. After so years, the in- 
fluential member had me ap ted tax-collect- 
or at Méry-Partout. 

Méry-Partout is a pleasant place; the col- 
lectorship as modest as need be. My prede- 
cessor had lodged at widow Langlais’, Asselin 





Street. I naturally took up my quarters at 
widow Langlais’. The very first evening, I 
began, as is my wont, a series of questions 
and investigations about everything around 
me. And first, why was the street called 
Asselin Street? Madame Langlais, who was 
well posted in the chronicles of Méry-Partout, 
was not so much at home in archeology. 
For the first time, and to her great surprise, 
she was confounded. In compensation, she 
informed me, that ‘‘ Asselin Street contained 
two bakers, one grocer, one apothecary, and 
was within an ace of having a tobacconist, 
which, of course, would have been very agree- 
able, sir,” and offered me her open snuff-box. 

Next morning, when she brought in my cof- 
fee, Madame Langlais looked triumphant. She 
had been, the first thing in the morning, to 
M. Beulon’s, ‘‘ that excellent man, who knew 
everything.’’ ‘Our. little street was named 
after a mayor of the city, who died some 
thirty years since, and who was a public 
benefactor. Before that it was called Basil- 
ica Street.” 

‘‘ Was it really Basilica, or Basilisk Street?” 
. *©O, goodness! Either one or the other; at 
all events, there is not much difference.” 

‘© You are right;” and, I thought to myself, 
“perhapsI am once more on the track. Shall 
I have him at bay this time?” as the sports- 
men say. 


Rue Asselin was a nice country street; the 


houses were neat, and a little grass grew be- 
tween the joints of the white paving-stones. 
‘ The only building worth looking at was an 
odd, large house, which might well date from 
the thirteenth century, with restorations of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth had left no trace. 
The nineteenth was represented by a colossal 
wooden sugar loaf, suspended from the end 
of an iron rod, and encircled by a dozen 
wooden candles, which swung and rattled 
with the slightest wind. ‘This house had been 
called, from time immemorial, ‘‘ the wizard’s 
house.” It had been inhabited formerly by 
one of those searchers after the philosopher's 
stone, whom the ignorant vulgar used to 
transform into conjurers. For the present, 
the tenant was a grocer, with a sly, ruddy 
face, who was leaning against his door-post, 
looking at me as he winked his eye and 
whistled. He was an alchemist in his way, 
who succeeded in transforming colonial prod- 
uce into good solid gold, and sought no 
farther. A 

At one corner of the house was a large, 
hewn stone, jet into the wall, on which the 
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traces of a rudely executed bas-relief were 
quite visible. One could distinguish a kind 
of antediluvian toad, and a man presenting 
to it something which looked like a baker’s 
sped, orshovel. The antediluvian had seemed 
astonished at sight of the shovel — and that 
was all. That was the scene in its bare sim- 
plicity. It was in vain I taxed both memory 
and imagination. I could not find the mean- 
ing of it. The street led outinto the country ; 
and quite at the end of it, on the wall which 
enclosed a vineyard, I found a stone on which 
was deeply cut Basilique Street. So the street 
had been called neither Baszlica nor Basilisk, 
but Basiligue Street. I concluded it to be a 
mistake in the spelling, and thought no more 
of the matter; for I had a good deal to do in 
my Office at first. Thus I once more missed 
my game, and was off the scent. I was on it 
again in the following manner: When the 
town hall took fire, and we had to save the 
archives, some of those venerable papers were 
sent to my office for the time being. It oc- 
curred to me to look over them. I saw at 
once that, in order to satisfy my curiosity, I 
required to pass through a certain course of 
study. I could not decipher the character. 
I would not give up, however, and sent to 
Mahant, the bookseller, for a good Hand- 
book of Paleography. After a few weeks of 
assiduous application, I was able, not indeed 
to assign the right date to.a manuscript, but 
at least to read it almost correctly. 

There were endless accounts of the city 
since the fourteenth century. Madame Lan- 
glais cast up her eyes to heaven, exclaiming 
that it was horrible, when I told her, proof in 
hand, that provisions and property had in- 
creased in price.tenfold. She was consoled, 
however, with the thought that she should be 
out of the way when our great-grandchildren 
would have to pay a hundred francs for a bare 
chicken. One of the rolls contained the fol- 
lowing information, at sight of which I uttered 
aloud cry of joy, and.transcribed.with feverish 
haste. 

‘* Item. 'To our Master Loys, the wise man, 
shall be paid henceforth, each year, the sum of 
twenty-five livres, for having delivered this 
good city from the presence of ‘the basilisk. 

‘Item, Shall be allowed, each year, the 
sum of five pence for a garland of flowers 
which shall be presented to the said Master 
Loys,. by. the prettiest, young. maidens that 
can. be found, in memory. of. said fact. 

‘* Jiem.. There shall be let into the wall 
of the house, inhabited by said Master Loys, 
a fair heron stone, on which his likeness shall 
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be represented, and also that of the monster, 
at the moment in which he presents to him 
the fatal mirror. 

‘* Item. At the expense of the city, the skin 
of said monster, properly stuffed with hay, 
and cunningly sewed up, shall be pinned to 
one of the pillars of the Church of Our Lady 
of Méry, inasmuch as, if our Master Loys 
showed great courage, he was but the instru- 
ment of Our Lady the Virgin, who has so 
often been kind and merciful to our said city.” 

So it was that, item by item, I came to know 
the story of the Basilisk, of his defeat, of the 
reward granted to Master Loys, and of the 
meaning of the rude sculpture I had seen on 
the wizard’s house. The antediluvian toad 
was a basilisk; and the baker’s shovel a look- 
ing-glass. 

When I had done copying what interested 
me, there was still one. point I wished to 
clear up. I resolved to lose no time; so, 
opening my window, “Madame Langlais,” 
said I, ‘‘ a word, a single word, if you please, 
and I will not disturb you.” 

My venerable landlady was standing in 
the back yard, under the shadow of a large 
fig tree, before a tub, with her sleeves tucked 
up, and her arms covered with soap suds, 
busied in restoring to their pristine purity a 
certain number of articles belonging to the 
feminine toilet. She raised her head without 
disturbing herself. 

‘“* Have you ever heard speak of a basilisk 
skin hanging on-one of the pillars of Notre 
Dame?” 

Madame Langlais bent her brow reflective- 
ly, wiped her hands on her apron, took a pinch 
of snuff, and said, after half a minute’s in- 
vestigation in the deepest recesses of her 
memory, — 

‘*T have never heard of what you are talk- 
ing of; all I know is, that one of the columns, 
the second on the right as you go in, used 
formerly to be called the Basilisk’s Pillar. 
Why, I should like to know.” 

I seized my hat, and made but one stride 
from Rue Asselin to the Church of Notre 
Dame. I went straight to the second pillar 
on.the right. It was just like the others, ex- 
cept in one minute detail, which escaped me 
at the first moment. One could distinguish, 
at a height of seven or eight feet from the 
ground, the marks of four nails, showing the 
points of th r angles of a long square. 
These nail-points were perfectly visible through 
the thick coat of whitewash which covered 
the column, as well.as, the rest of the church, 
I looked for the sexton, who could tell me 
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only that he had always seen things in the 
same state. He called his father, who had 
nothing else to say on the subject. 

An old beggar, who handed the holy water 
to the faithful, and whose head was bowed 
down under his black silk cap, heard a few 
words of what we were saying. He raised his 
dim eyes towards us, and pointing to the 
second column on the right, as the holy water 
dripped from his poor, wrinkled hand, — 

** There, there,” said he, ‘‘ there used to be a 
nasty stuffed animal nailed by its four paws. 
I was quite a little boy when it was taken down 
and thrown into the rubbish chest.” 

Ithanked the water-sprinkler for his informa- 
tion, and added a silver coin to my thanks. 

The good man’s words, perhaps the shimmer- 
ing of the coin, suddenly refreshed the memory 
of the ancient sexton. He, too, remembered 
having seen the ugly creature’s skin long ago, 
but had never thought of inquiring what it 
might be. He took us to a very small door in 
the wall of one of the side aisles; there, hav- 
ing with great trouble turned a rusty key in a 
much rustier lock, we were admitted into a 
kind of small vault, lighted only by two narrow 
loopholes. 

We were instantly struck by a powerful 
odor of earthy humidity and ancient mouldi- 
ness. Amidst old ends of cord, fragments of 
forms, and chairs all covered with drops of 
yellow wax, and an inextricable mess of all 
sorts of shapeless things, we discovered at 
length the famous skin. It was much shriv- 
elled; and when the sexton pulled it by the 
tail out of the corner in which it seemed to 
have taken refuge, it sounded, as it scraped 
along the ground, like the dry leaves which 
the wind sweeps over the hardened earth. 

As soon as the head appeared, my two com- 
panions crossed themselves, so wicked and 
diabolical was its expression. The skin was 
that of a large saurian, or young crocodile, 
perhaps: as for the head, I tried in vain to 
find some analogy with that of any known 
animal. I gave the sexton some change, and 
had my prize carried home, well wrapped up, 
for fearof causing scandal. Onexaminingmy 
purchase more closely, I found that the head 
‘was made of wood. 

This discovery gave rise to all sorts of con- 
jectures, which I could neither confirm nor 
destroy. Tired out at last, I thrust my basi- 
lisk into an old closet, and end@vored to think 
no more of it. Some years later, when I had 
quite forgotten it, a curious article published 
ina learned Review, gave me at once the key 
tothe enigma. This was the w7l/, in very good 





Latin, of a physician whom I easily recognized 
as the famous Master Loys, the wizard. How 
this will came to turn up in Paris on one of 


-the quays, amidst a lot of old books and waste 


papers, it matters little. The following is the 
substance of its contents: — 

‘¢Great was the trouble in the poor city: 
Many died of the plague, more still of the 
terror they had of it. Seeing these poor peo- 
ple so afflicted, my heart bled for them; know- 
ing them to be too ignorant to be cured by 
reason alone, I had recourse to the follow- 
ing imposition. 

**T caused it to be rumored ‘that all the mis- 
chief proceeded from a basilisk, which had 
found its way into the city; that I was looking 
for it to destroy it; and that, the basilisk being 
killed by my exertions, the town would be 
purified from its pernicious influence, and the 
sick would recover. I then took a lizard’s 
skin which I had inherited from my deceased 
father, who had received it as a present from 
one of those merchants who trade with Eastern 
nations. (The like may be seen, I am told, in 
St. Wulfran’s Church, at Abbeville.) I made 
with my own hands a wooden head, and 
painted it as frightfully as I could. One fine 
morning, when the inhabitants of our city 
awoke, I showed the monster’s skin — but at 
a distance only—as a proof of my victory. 
Calm was restored to the people’s minds; the 
plague abated, and soon ceased. 

*‘ Considering, nevertheless, that I made 
use of fraud and falsehood, and that false- 
hood, even when employed with good inten- 
tions, is one of the sins which must offend the 
Majesty of our Lord, I have humbly prayed 
his forgiveness. I have distributed to the 
poor the sums which the city allotted to me. 
As for the honors and other distinctions which 
I could not refuse without danger of discover- 
ing the artifice, they have been so many 
sowers of humiliations to my soul. I have 
accepted them as such, with tears and sighs, 
each time beseeching our Saviour to pardon 
me, not on account of my success, but of my 
deep repentance.” 

Some time after, the Intermediary Journal 
inquired if any of its readers could point out 
the residence of the physician Loys, whose 
will had made such a stir among the learned. 
TI sent with the above details, primo, a view 
of the wizard’s house; secondly, an exact 
copy of the commemorative stone; in the 
third place, an authentic portrait of the basi- 
lisk, with the wooden head. 

It appears that I had written an archezologi- 
cal dissertation without knowing it: For my 
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dissertation, then, I received, to my surprise, 
three medals from three learned societies. I 
was quoted with honorin the new edition of 
M. Brulon’s book, ‘‘Notice of the Beauties of 
Méry-Partout,” and inducted at once into a va- 
cant chair in the Statistical and Archzological 
Society of the said city. 

When I see myself thus loaded with honors, 
it does not occur to me tothink I am a person- 
age. Instead of hoisting myself upon my 
stilts to contemplate my new dignity, I smile 
at it, and compare myself to one of Toepfer’s 
heroes. You may see in your mind’s eye, 
M. Cryptogame in pursuit of a butterfly; he 
misses the butterfly, but catches a sentinel. 
That is exactly my story. I start in pursuit 
of a basilisk; I miss the basilisk, but catch 
three silver medals, an honorable mention in 
an estimable book, a seat in an academy, and 
a lizard with a wooden head besides. 

The basilisk, as may be seen, has generous- 
ly repaid me for the tribulations it caused me, 
andthe research into which it led me. So goes 
the world; which there is no use in abusing, 
since in it every effort finds its compensation, 
and all labor its salary. 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


Hé came when the snow had just left the 
ground, 
And all the trees were still bare; 
The daffodil looked from the frosty earth, 
And wondered to see him there. 


The crocus put on her dress of gold, 
To gaze at the azure dome; 

And all creeping things began to move, 
And ask, ‘‘ Has the spring-time come?” 


The blades of grass, beneath the mould, 
Stirred in their sleep, and awoke, 

When they heard his silvery, cheerful notes ; 
And they knew that the winter was broke. 

They lifted their tiny, bright-green spears, 
And felt through the darkness their way, 

And in twos and threes peeped out to see 
What was the time of day. 


He sings in the apple tree, down in the lane, 
As though he was never sad, 

And when I hear his rapturous tones, 
How can I help but be glad? 
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EDWARD BULWER, DRAMATIST, NOV- 
ELIST, AND POET. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


| ps is difficult to find a parallel to the versa- 
tile and industrious author who has just 
passed away at the ripe age of sixty-seven; 
and whose bones now repose by the side of 
his friend and compeer, Charles Dickens. 
Great Britain has produced in the present 
century three great writers of fiction, for 
Charles Lever, despite his undoubted genius, 
can scarcely be put in the same rank with 
Scott, Dickens, and Bulwer. Lever’s novels 
want a consistent and sustained plot. They 
are rather a series of brilliant scenes strung 
together, and they receive most of their in- 
terest from the dashing personating of some 
striking characters, such as Charles O’Malley, 
Jack Hinton, the Life Guardsman, Daveriport 
Dunn, &c. ; 

Of all modern novelists, Bulwer was the 
most painstaking and artistic. He educated 
himself up to every work he ever wrote, and 
his plots are admirably constructed and care- 
fully carried out. As a creator, he is far infe- 
rior to Walter Scott and Charles Dickens. 
We do not find in his numerous novels sich 
individualization as Edie Ochilton, Monk- 
barns, Sam Weller, and Pickwick. Bulwer’s 
characters are well made and elaborately 
trained, but they are deficient in originality. 
Bulwer’s great merit, and his great defect, 
were the result of his scholarly culture. He 
was the most fastidious and conscientious au- 
thor of the age. Did he want to make the 
hero of his novel a Rosicrucian, he immersed 
himself in the study of every book on that 
subject within his reach, to ‘‘cram for the 
subject.” 

In addition to this, he employed careful 
writers to collect and condense all they knew 
on the subject. He paid Charles Mackay a 
handsome sum to gather facts, and make éx- 
tracts for him to boil down, to illustrate his 
Zanoni; and another poor but eminent literary’ 
man was engaged by him to collect the his- 
torical traits of Richard the Third, to make 
the ‘‘Last of the Barons” more complete. 
So careful was Bulwer in scraping together 
every accessible incident which might possi- 
bly throw a light upon the task he had in 
hand, that Humg, having mentioned in con- 
versation that I knew a lady who was the 
descendant of the alderman who had occu- 
pied Crosby Hall some fifty years after the 
battle of Bosworth Field (fought August, 
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1485, just seven years before Columbus sported 
his full length over the Island of Cats, and 
aroused that everlasting caterwauling of the 
American press), Bulwer sent his secretary to 
me to learn ‘‘chapter and verse.” I gave him 
a few lines to the lady in question, Mrs. Wi- 
gram, the grandmother of the well-known 
ship-owner, and a week afterwards I heard 
that the new information in question had been 
used by Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Historic 
Doubts.” 

It was to the effect that at Crosby Hall, in 
Bishopsgate Street, London, this ancestral 
female frivolity of the Wigrams had danced 
with the Duke of Gloster; and, strange to add, 
she had left in this old yellow manuscript her 
impressions of his being a very courteous, 
handsome man, some thirty years old, she 
making no allusion to his being ‘* cramped or 
deformed,” merely qualifying her praise of 
his handsome and intelligent person, by say- 
ing that “‘his neck was very short, and that 
one shoulder seemed a little higher than the 
other.” This is, as far as I can recollect after 
thirty years, the gist of this curious scrap of 
the past, but the antiquarian will find it in full 
in Walpole’s work. 

‘King Dickon” was undoubtedly a blood- 
thirsty scoundrel, ‘‘every inch a king;” but 
that he was outwardly handsome, there is 
every reason, historical and psychological, to 
believe. 

The great libeller of this irreproachable 
royal villain is our ancient friend, William 
Shakespeare; he has exaggerated all his royal 
virtues until he has magnified them into vices. 
Shakespeare has really written the popular 
history of England, and his verdict will never 
be eradicated from the human mind. 

All know that Shakespeare was a guilty phil- 
osophical Tudor. His grandfather fought at 
Bosworth on Richmond's side, and that god- 
like expansion of the human heart and brain 
which reared its greatest shrine in Shake- 
speare had a profound instinct against cun- 
nimg, cruelty, and violence. This instinct, 
added to his family traditions, could not fail 
to make him no friend to the Plantagenets! 

I will drop this gossip about “the last of 
the barons,” by saying that Robert Browning, 
in one of his roamings amid Roman ruins, 
the monasteries ‘of Italy, found an old ‘illus- 
trated book, embodying the deeds of Richard 
the Third; and it is now pretty well estab- 
lished that the “Punch and Judy” of the 
London world, which has been recently made 
familiar to the American public, was estab- 
lished to illustrate the cruelty of Richard the 
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Third. Punch, the hunchback, was meant 
for King Richard, Judy for Queen Anne, 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, &c., &c. 
But with the permission of that mysterious 
myth, Oliver Optic, I intend writing a few 
papers elucidating the history of England by 
the nursery rhymes, prattled by mammas, 
misses, and children, was so many doggerel 
words, when they really embody and chron- 
icle great pages in the world’s progress. 

After this digression, I must return to the 
author of ‘‘ The Last of the Barons.” Ed- 
ward George Earle Lytton Bulwer was born 
on Thursday, May 25, 1805. He was really 
of blue Norman blood, which, translated into 
the language of modern truth, means he was 
a descendant of the short-boys, cutthroats and 
military adventurers who rushed over to Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror. 

His mother was Elizabeth Barbara Lytton, 
one of the most virulent women in the world 
that ever had a daughter-in-law to vent her 
spite on. She was really a model mother-in- 
law. She told a friend of mine that ‘‘ although 
her Edward was a great calf, she did not think 
there was a woman on earth to whom she 
would consent to marry him.” 

He published, in his twenty-first year, a 
volume of weak poems, which he never re- 
published. His great success was his first 
novel. ‘‘ Pelham” was a great success. Then 
appeared his ‘*Disowned,” and, in 1830, 
‘* Devereux.” The next year he published 


“Paul Clifford.” He told a friend of mine 


that the melancholy life of Richard Savage, 
the poet, gave him the first idea of it. ‘ Paul 
Clifford” has the discredit of giving Ains- 
worth encouragement to commence his New- 
gate novelist career. As a romancist, Bul- 
wer’s chief works are ‘‘The:Caxtons,” “A 
Strange Story,” ‘‘ The Last of the Barons,” 
‘‘Night and Morning,” ‘‘Eugene Aram,” 
*Zanoni,” ‘‘The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
‘*Ernest Maltravers,” ‘‘ Alice, or the Myste- 
ries,” and ‘*‘ What Will He Do With It.” 

His most successful dramas are ‘‘ The Lady 
of Lyons,” ‘‘ Richelieu,” and ** Money.” 

His best poetical work is ‘‘ Timon,” a satire 
written in very ill temper, and is a feeble 
echo of Byron’s ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” It is chiefly remarkable for some 
sneering couplets on Alfred Tennyson, which, 
although they had more truth than poetry in 
them, provoked the mellifluous Alfred to 
throw back the perfumed mud at Bulwer. 
Bulwer laughed at Tennyson for his mawk- 
ishness, and the latter angrily retorted by 
some verses in ‘‘ Punch,” advising the ‘‘ pad- 
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ded dandy” to go back to his bandbox, and 
not desecrate the name of the fine old misan- 
thrope, Timon, by his feeble abuse of his 
betters. 

Bulwer and Tennyson were never recon- 
ciled. Indeed, they never were intimates. 
Dickens tried —so he told me —to bring them 
together, but he was discouraged by both 
parties. 

He was elected a member of the House of 
Commons in 1831, and sat there for eleven 
years, during which time he made several 
carefully prepared orations, full of informa- 
tion and sound reasoning; but his manner was 
bad, and he was not a parliamentary success. 
His speeches smelt too much of the lamp. In 
1852 he was once more called to the Com- 
mons, where he remained till his elevation to 
the peerage, in 1866, as Baron Lytton of Kreb- 
worth. On the death of his mother he had 
assumed her maiden name of Lytton, and 
had inherited her large estates. 

On the formation of the Derby ministry 
Bulwer was made a cabinet minister, as sec- 
retary of state for the colonies. He gave so 
much satisfaction in this position, that the 
British colony of Queensland, Australia, 
named a city they were founding after him, 
and in the future‘Lytton will no doubt be a 
flourishing place. 

Like Byron and Dickens, Bulwer had the 
misfortune to quarrel with his wife. Rosina 
Wheeler was a beautiful and talented girl of 
eighteen when she married him, but being of 
a very high temper, she was not disposed to 
wink at her husband’s palpable flirtations, 
and finding that Lady Blessington was in the 
habit of visiting the young novelist at his 
chambers in the Albany, the suspicious wife 
made a raid early one morning at her hus- 
band’s town lodgings, and found Lady Bless- 
ington presiding at his breakfast table. Her 
entrance of course disturbed the ¢éte-d-2éte 
of the imprudent geniuses, and the result was 
an amicable separation, if such a phrase is 
not paradoxical. 

During their short married life of some five 
or six years there had been two children born 
to them—a daughter, who died in infancy, 
and the present Lord Lytton, who, under the 
nom de plume of Owen Meredith, has pub- 
lished some very charming poems. Indeed, 
as a poet he is far superior to his father, al- 
though wanting the untiring industry and 
vast vérsatility of the author of ‘* Pelham.” 

The separation of Bulwer and his wife was 
attended by many incidents which reflect dis- 
credit on both. Scandal has never ventured 
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to assail Lady Bulwer, but eulogy can have 
nothing to say in favor of her temper. The 
brilliant author of “Pelham” was a man 
of the most irregular morals. Every novel 
he has written develops the hidden satyr. 
The discoveries were very terrible revela- 
tions to the impulsive Irish lady, and she told 
Mrs. Rose Paynter, her bosom companion, 
that she was thankful she had not stabbed her 
husband to the heart, so deeply had he pro- 
voked her, on numerous occasions, from the 
honeymoon to the separation. 

That Bulwer was capable of any outrage 
was made evident when he persuaded his elder 
brother, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, who was 
the minister for England in Washington in 
Zachary Taylor’s time, to break open Lady 
Bulwer’s writing-desk, and steal her corre- 
spondence— an act which, had it happened in 
England, would have sent him to the peniten- 
tiary; but Sir Henry Bulwer then was British 
chargé @ affaires in Paris, and the prefect of 
police told Lady Bulwer he could do nothing, 
as Sir Henry was exempt from arrest. This 
infamous violence took place in the Hotel de 
Meuville, where Lady Bulwer was then staying. 
But as the dead cannot reply, let us be very 
chary of our reproaches. Still, let us be just, 
and speak the truth gently. As Shakespeare 
says, ‘*‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 
in malice.” ‘ 

It must be admitted that, after the ‘‘ amica- 
ble separation,” Lady Bulwer waged war 
‘““@ Loutrance.” She drew the sword, and 
threw away the scabbard, after having first 
broken it over her husband’s head. Her 
‘Chivalry, or the Man of Honor,” was a 
bomb-shell. 

John Forster, of the ‘‘ Examiner,” ‘a most 
remarkable literary toady, was employed by 
Bulwer to negotiate with his justly angry 
wife. Bulwer could not have chosen a worse 
agent. Some years before, he had been del- 
egated to the same position by Walter Savage 
Landor. The result was separation. In 1857, 
Charles Dickens employed the same dé¢e noi» 
on asimilarerrand. We all know the unfo~ 
tunate result. 

This popular author died in London, Jan- 
uary 18, 1873, in his sixty-seventh year. In 
person he was about the medium height, and 
spare; he had rather a long, aquiline nose, 
with a moderate sized forehead; his eyes 
were of a grayish blue, and rather large; his 
hair was, in youth and middle age, light 
brown. The great defect of his face was the 
upper lip. This protruded. so much. as to 
prove a positive disfigurement. He, however, 
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concealed this to a great extent by cultivating 
a mustache. 

Bulwer was proud of his Norman descent, 
for the ancestors, both maternal and paternal, 
came in with William the Conqueror, Boul- 
were and Lyttone being on the battle roll of 
that famous brigand, whose descendant, Vic- 
toria, now sits upon the imaginary throne of 
England; and in many respects the great 
novelist was a fastidious edition of Norman- 
ism, cold, selfish, sensual, unscrupulous, and 
cruel, but very far-sighted, calculating, and 
unfeeling. He was really a Norman noble, 
without his natural virtue of courage; for the 
author of ‘“‘Pelham” was both a moral and 
physical coward. 


LIVINGSTONE. 


(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 
N far-off Afric’s sunny clime 
Wanders, upon her burning sands, 
He who, from o’er the tossing main, 
Sought wondrous scenes in stranger lands. 


No gold nor silver was his quest, 

Nor jewels bright were in his mind; 
But fabled scenes of beauty rare 

He sought forever, but to find. 


On placid river as he sailed, 
He saw the fiery sun sink low, 
Looked on the banks on either side, 
Where tropic plants luxuriant grow. 


He gazed on Afric’s towering hills; 
New glories ever meet his sight; 

Strange beauties greet him at the dawn, 
More wondrous still at dewy night. 


And still a wanderer on that strand, 
On rocky hill or fertile plain, 

Looks forward through the distance dim 
For newer scenes, and not in vain. 


For every day this beauteous world 

Will wonders to the gaze unfold, 
God’s bounty spreading over all; 

This glorious earth can ne’er grow old. 


a 


—— Tue Roman emperor Caius, or Calig- 
ula,.as he is generally termed, —A. D. 37-41, 
—had, according to Pliny, twenty pairs of 
gladiators in his training school; and of all 
these there were only two who did not wink 
the eyes when a menacing gesture was made 


close to them. ‘Hence it was,” says our 
authority, ‘* that these men were invincible.” 
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THE TURNING OF THE TIDE; 
oR, 
RADCLIFFE RICH AND HIS PATIENTS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MORTON'S BUSINESS. 


ORTON set out for Portland the next 
morning, leaving Rich glad and grate- 
ful, and in the best of spirits himself, arising 
from the conviction that better days were in 
store both for Rich and his parents. He took 
his seat on the box, and was still more con- 
firmed in this opinion by the conversation of 
the driver, of whom he had inquired the way 
to Mr. Richardson’s shop the afternoon of his 
arrival. 

‘Then you didn’t have any trouble finding 
Richardson’s shop t’other day: git, git, git 
along there, you white horse.” 

‘*No, I found it without the least difficulty.” 

‘*Thought you would. Belong in these 
parts?— What you "bout, there, old Dick?” 
Crack, crack! 

‘*No, I belong up back of Portland.” 

‘¢ Buxton, praps.” , 

No.” 

‘¢Mayhap you’re from Conway.” 

‘¢ Thereabouts.” 

‘‘Fine men them ere two Richardsons.” 

‘Yes; but they have met with a great mis- 
fortune.” 

‘“*That’s so; and it’s made a great stir and 
talk, and a-great feelin’; for they was two men 
that was master sot by in this place, and 
desarved to be; folks are both glad and, 
sorry.” 

“*T shouldn’t think people would be glad if 
they were generally liked.” 

‘Well, that’s what I call a kernondrum; 
Ha, ha! — Whey there, Tom; what you foolin’ 
for?— People ain’t glad that they lost their 
property; no, no; everybody’s sorry for that, 
and they could hire any amount of money, 
and go on again, if they would; but you see 
they’re the greatest blacksmiths; there never 
‘was anybody in these parts could temper any 
kind of an edge tool like as Clement Richard- 
son, ’cept his old dad afore him; and he, they 
said, took it up on his own head. You take 
notice ’tis born in ’em, same as a cat carries 
her navigation in her head. So people say, 
‘Now Clem Richardson has gone to work 
agin, we shall have good tools;’ and so they 
feel kind of glad about that ere. They'll 
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have a master sight of work soon as it’s known 
round, and they’ll rise agin. Squire Walk- 
er says ‘they’re bound to.’ I heard him tell 
Dr. Jones. ’Quainted with Dr. Jones?” 

‘*T haven’t that pleasure.” 

‘*First-rate man. I heard him say with my 
own ears (that is, the squire), says he, ‘Doc- 
tor, you can’t killone of them Richardsons, not 
if you cut their head off;’ and the doctor, he 
says, ‘The young sprig, that’s been thought to 
be a sort of baby, is jest as good grit as the 
old ones, and comes right up to the collar.’ 
Them isn’t jestly his words, but that’s the up- 
shoton’em. Then there’s two of’em, and they 
kin carry on both parts of the work. There’s 
only one family to support, ’cause Bob’s an old 
bach, and they’re not only brothers in name, 
butin natur, are well matched, and step alike, 
jest like them ere leaders of mine; about as 
good going horses as a man need wish to 
drive. Reckon you’re some kin to the Rich- 
ardsons.” 

**'No, none at all.” 

‘* May be you’re sparkin’ one of the gals.” 

‘*No, I never had the courage.” 

**Reckon you’re a college larnt man, like 
young Richardson; praps you’re a doctor or 
lawyer, or some sich.” 

‘“No, ’'min a dusiness.” 

‘Du tell. What kind of a business?” 

‘*One that pays the best the closer it’s fol- 
lowed.” 

‘*T reckon that’s so with most all business.” 

“T’ve invented something — something that 
will make my fortune.” 

‘May be you'd be willing to tell a feller 
what it is.” 

““Itis a hog-sty that will fat hogs without 
corn.” 

‘*Massy sakes! How does it do 1t?” 

‘That's the secret.” 

‘*On course you'll make a lot; that’s the 
master. Howmanyon’em you sold in this 
town?” 

‘**T haven’t got to work yet.” 

The next day the story was all over town 
that the stranger who was visiting at Richard- 
son’s was worth a mint of money, that he had 
invented a hog-sty to fat hogs without corn, 
and came to offer himself to Mary Richard- 
son, but his courage failed, and he went off 
without doing it. 

Whata pity! people said: it would have been 

» such a great thing for the Richardsons, just as 
they were situated. 

A good many thought Rich would write to 
the young man, and invite him to come again. 
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waters of the rivers was one unbroken forest. 
The lumbering operations, previous to this; 
had extended but a short distance from the sea- 
coast; but now vast numbers of men and teams 
were sent into the woods in all directions. 
The character of Clement Richardson as a 
superior axe and edge+tool maker was well 
known everywhere, arid the news that he had 
resumed work soon spread among the lum- 
bermen who were laying their plans and ar- 
ranging to put teams into the woods the com- 
ing winter. 

As early as the tenth of July orders for axes 
began to pour in upon the Richardsons. The 
mills formerly belonging to them, shattered 
in the freshet, were repaired, and new ones 
built upon the sites of those entirely destroyed, 
occasioning a good deal of blacksmith work, 
as new mill-chains, dogs, hooks, bands, bolts, 
and pintles were to be made. Horse and ox- 
shoeing, and carriage work, also increased 
with the increase of business. 

The result of this was, that Andrew Mon- 
tague enlarged the shop, built two new chim- 
neys and forges, and the Richardsons not only 
bought the old tools, but also two pairs of bel- 
lows, anvils, and other tools, for the new 
forges. They now moved into their father’s 
old house, vacated by Coleman, hired jour- 
neymen, and took two apprentices, Clement 
giving his attention entirely to the manufac- 
ture of edge tools, and Robert to horse-shoeing 
and carriage work, ox-shoeing and tiring of 
heavy wheels. The Richardsons now found 
themselves in comfortable circumstances; they 
had a good house rent free, as Montague ab- 
solutely refused to receive any rent, either for 
the house or shop, until the expiration of a 
year from the time of occupancy, saying that 
they would want one year to get fairly started, 
and all their money to buy coal, iron, and 
tools. 

In consequence of this increase of work, 
Rich was able to leave home sooner than he 
had supposed possible at the period of Mor- 
ton’s visit, and accordingly wrote to Perk that 
he would be with him in a week after the com- 
mencement of the fall term. 
He found Perk at the public house, waiting 
to welcome him, as the stage drove up about 
sundown. It was the first time they had met 
since the morning they left Radcliffe Hall. 
Our readers, who are apprised of the relations 
existing between these two boys in college, 
and the temperament of each, can imagine the 
nature of the greeting. It is sufficient to say 
that it was not remarkably formal. This, 
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a band of academy boys (who, in expectation 
of his arrival, had assembled to have a look 
at their new teacher, and whom Perk now pre- 
sented to Rich as a portion of his scholars), 
if we may judge from the talk among them- 
selves as they went away, arm in arm, a boy 
every now and then breaking rank, and walk- 
ing backwards, those at the ends of the ‘file 
keeping about two steps in advance, in order 
to face the rest, and impress their own senti- 
ments more forcibly upon their companions 
of less sanguine temperaments. 

They were scarcely out of ear-shot, when 
Dan Clemens, breaking with a jump from the 
midst, and walking backwards, with one hand 
on the shoulder of Ned Baker, and the other 
on that of Frank Merrill, shouted as though 
he was afraid some other would get the start 
of him, — 

** Ned, Frank, all of you! I know I shall 
like that man; can’t help liking him. I’m 
bound to like him.” 

‘¢]’m the same way!” shouted Horace Wil- 
liams from the extreme right. ‘‘ Didn’t you 
see, boys, how he and Mr. Perkins caught hold 
of each other? That's what took me down. 
There’s some soul in that man, I tell you.” 

*°O, he’s a bully man!” roared Clinton 
Blanchard from the extreme left; ‘‘a fellowcan 
tell by the looks of him; he shows it right 
out in his face.” 

“You might know he’s a first-rate man,” 
cried Phil Greely; ‘‘ else Mr. Perkins wouldn’t 
love him so. I thought I never should like 
anybody else as Master Perkins; but I guess 
this man is just like him, andI mean to tell 
all the fellows I know.” 

By this time, as boy after boy kept stepping 
out, they had got into a circle, and further 
progress was necessarily arrested: not so, 
however, the expression of opinions. 

‘He has not avery scholarly look,” said 
Edward Randolph, who was a very proper 
boy; ‘“‘not at all the air of a close student. 
His hands are rough and hard; he hurt me 
when he shook my hand.” 

“You shut up— will you?” retorted Dan. 
**You’ve got the dyspepsy.” 

**No, I haven’t, neither.” 

‘* Well, you want to have it,” said Frank 
Merrill. 

It was evident that in respect to popularity 
among these boys, the star of Rich was in the 
ascendant, and before nine o’clock the next 
morning they had brought the rest of the 
school to the same opinion. 

First impressions go a great way with all 
persons, especially with the young. Had Rich 
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gone deliberately to work to win the hearts 
of his future scholars, he could have devised 
no method so effectual as this unconscious 
manifestation of his true nature in their pres- 
ence. 

‘¢The first thing for me to do, Perk,” said 
Rich, ‘‘is to look up a boarding-place; till 
that is done I shall stay here.” 

‘*No, you won’t stay here; you are not go- 
ing to stop here; you are going home with me 
to stop, to-night, at my boarding-place, and I 
think you will conclude to remain there.” 

When they reached the house, Perk intro- 
duced Rich to the mistress of it, who he at the 
same time informed him was his aunt. 

A few moments after they sat down to sup- 
per, her son came, in whom Rich recognized 
Dan Clemens, one of the boys Perk had in- 
troduced to him at the savern. Hotels were 
not in fashion in that section of Maine. 

After the repast they went to Perk’s room. 
The first thing that attracted the attention of 
Rich was a large picture hung over the man- 
tel-piece. 

“IT should like to know, Perk, where you 
got that.” 


*¢ Stole it out of Mort’s desk. I was afraid 


if I didn’t he’d give it to you; but I told him of 


it, and he gave it to me afterwards. Isn’t that 
something to call up old friends and old as- 
sociations?” It was the original sketch of 
James Trafton as a negro, drawn at mid- 
night by Morton in Radcliffe. 

“It is so, Perk. How that brings the whole 
thing back! It seems tome I can see you scrub- 
bing his face, that was as white as your own, 
with soap and ashes, and hear him say, ‘ Does 
it come off, Perk?’” 

‘*T tell you what tickled me most, Rich — to 
see Savage spreading ink on that poultice, and 
Trafton thinking it came off his own face.” 

** Those were pleasant days, Perk; but they 
can come back only in recollection, and I feel 
like applying to that production of Mort’s the 
language of Burns, — 

‘ Thou mind’st me o’ departed joys, 
Departed never to return.’ ” 


‘¢ Rich, kick off your boots and put on these 
slippers.” Rich obeyed. ‘‘ Now put on this 
study-gown.” 

Perk then pulled a lounge up to the fire, and 
they sat down to talk. 

After reviewing the past, which old class; 
mates are as sure to do as is as an old sailor 
to overhaul his chest, and take everything 
out of it (sometimes a very light job), as soon 
as he gets to sea, Perk said, — 
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‘*T didn’t expect you so soon, Rich.” 

‘©T was able to leave sooner than I expected 
whenI wrote you. Might, indeed, have come 
before; but it took me a week to clean up. 
Look at these.” He spread out his hands, 
that were hard, the palms and the edges of 
the forefingers and thumbs a rusty brown, 
and cracked. 

‘Tt is not dirt, but stains from iron and from 
coal dust; and that, too, after using on them a 
quart of linseed oil, not to mention vinegar, 
soap, and rye meal.” 

‘*How are you pleased with my aunt, 
Rich?” 

‘* Very much indeed. The boy at table is one 
of those I met at the stage tavern. Is he 
your cousin?” 

‘*Yes, and a downright good boy he is, too, 
and a real comfort to my aunt, who is a wid- 
ow. He is dead in love with you.” 

‘* Perhaps he will change his mind; boys are 
not wont to cherish a very fervent love for 
teachers.” 

‘* You'll find yourself mistaken in that re- 
spect. Dan, and acrony of his, Horace Wil- 
liams, will take to you, and cling to you, just 
as Ned Austin and Will Montgomery did to 
you and Mort, You can stimulate them, and 
they will leap under it as a high-spirited horse 
catches the excitement of his rider, especially 
if he loves him.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WINNING GOLDEN OPINIONS. 


‘In the morning, Perk, I want you to help 
me about finding a boarding-place, or some 
room that I can hire cheap, and board myself. 
I should prefer a garret, as that will be the 
cheapest. There” — laying a two-dollar bill 
on the table—‘‘is every cent of money I 
possess in the world; and if I study med- 
icine I must have books, that come very high, 
instruments by and by, and instruction from 
an experienced physician. I am, to be sure, 
well clothed. I have clothing sufficient, with 
economy, to last for years, but money I have 
none.” . 

‘*IT know I am not capable of giving you 
advice, and cannot expect that you will re- 
ceive it from me as you would from Mort; but 
I beg of you, whatever you do, don’t go to 
starving yourself; it will be a losing game in 
the end. If you are going to work hard all 
day in school, and then study when out of it, 
you need, and must have, good, nourishing 
food, and plenty of it. There was Eckford, 
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lasses, and roast potatoes, and made out to 
graduate. But what did he ever amount to, 
more than sweetened water?” 

‘‘He never was more than half alive, to 
begin with. I am in good case, and must 
economize the last cent.” 

‘*Economy, with a vengeance! Saving at 
the tap, and spilling at the bung-hole. A 
precious doctor you’ll make. Going to dry up 
the juices, both of body and brain, by starva- 
tion. Now, let me plan. My aunt has con- 
siderable land and other property, and needs 
some one to aid her in the care of it. Dan is 
a mere boy, and it brings a good deal of care 
upon her. If you will see to her affairs, cut 
the wood, take care of the garden in the sum- 
mer (Dan milks, and takes care of the cow 
and horse), keep her accounts, and just do 
what pertains to the house (if there is any- 
thing beyond that, she will hire other help), 
you can stay in this room, have your board, 
fuel, and a horse to ride occasionally; you can 
borrow medical books of Dr. Ryan, practise 
on my aunt, who is in delicate health, dearly 
loves to take medicine, wears a Burgundy 
pitch plaster between her shoulders, reads 
Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, and Parson 
Meek will pray for you. I think this will be a 
great deal better than your starvation plan, 
unless you think it would be derogatory to 
your character, and injure your influence as P 
principal of the academy, if it should be 
known that you cut wood and did chores.” 

‘*Derogatory!” cried Rich, jumping up. 
‘*T don’t value the opinion of any who think 
honest labor derogatory that,” snapping his 
fingers. ‘If they don’t like it, they may dis- 
like it. Ican earn as much at the anvil asI 
.can here, and all the reason I prefer it is, I 
can study when I have done my day’s work 
here; but after I have been at work in the 
shop all day I am tired and sleepy. I will 
most gladly fall in with the offer of your aunt, 
and do all or anything she wants done.” 
‘*Rich, you are no more like a fellow we 
used to call Ack in Radcliffe, than chalk’s 
like cheese.” 

‘‘T’ve been through a ‘ discipline,’ as Pres- 
ident Appleton would say. Then, I used to 
dip my fingers in rose water of a morning, - 
and dress my hair with pomatum. Since 
that, I’ve had to wash in an. iron-hooped 
bucket, and wipe on a tow towel cousin ger- 
man to a nutmeg grater. Sweat and coal 
dust have taken the place of pomatum. It 
didn’t last, however, longer than the first 
term of the freshman year. I caught. an 
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was fixing up before the glass, that made me, 
as soon as his back was turned, fling the rose 
water and pomatum into the slop pail. I tell 
you, Perk, there’s no tonic equal to iron. I 
mean to give lots of it when I am a doctor.” 

**SoI think; but I like to take it best in 
the shape of a gun barrel, a fish-hook, or a 
pair of skates.” 

The number of pupils in the academy was 
quite. large, and, as was customary. in those 
days, they consisted of both sexes, ranging 
in age from ten to nineteen, and even twenty 
years. There were boys fitting for college, 
and others pursuing English studies. Some 
of the older scholars studied surveying, book- 
keeping, and navigation. 

Rich gave himself wholly to his work, and 
speedily created among his scholars not merely 
an attachment to himself, but enthusiasm in 
study, and desire to excel. It was soon evi- 
dent, both to the trustees and more advanced 
scholars, that their present teacher was greatly 
superior in every department, not only to 
Perk, but any instructor who had preceded 
him. 

The fact that he did chores, and attended to 
business matters, in order to defray the ex- 
pense of his board, so far from proving derog- 
atory, as Perk had hinted, operated in pre- 
cisely the opposite manner. Had he resorted 
, to this method of. reducing his expenses from 
penuriousness, and an overweening desire to 
accumulate, such, doubtless, would have been 
the result, and the proceeding would have 
excited both ridicule and contempt. 

The instincts of the boys, however, divined 
that this was not his character. They felt 
themselves drawn towards him by that mag- 
netic influence that his college mates con- 
fessed, and were proud of his scholarship and 
commanding ability, that even those who 
could not appreciate felt. In addition to this 
they were not long in discovering that, al- 
though he did chores, and even cleaned out 
the pig-sty, he was the best dressed man in 
the town on the Sabbath, which was to them 
a sore puzzle. But when it leaked out, prob- 
ably through Perk, that he had been reared in 
affluence, was now flung upon his own re- 
‘sources, struggling to obtain a professional 
education, and that his style of dress was 
merely the remnant of better days, and not 
occasioned by mere love of display, the 
knowledge produced universal sympathy and 
respect, the whole community vying with 
each other in the manifestation of it. 

Although practising the most rigid econ- 
omy, husbanding every moment of time, and 
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pérforming a great deal of labor, the noble 
nature of Rich manifested itself in a thousand 
ways; and strange it is how this unwritten, 
unspoken language of the heart is generally 
felt and understood. He was patient with 
the dull, encouraged the industrious, and 
stimulated to the utmost those scholars pos- 
sessed of superior ability, while the mere 
desire to merit his esteem and affection roused 
indolent and wayward boys to persevering 
effort, and inspired them with a love of study 
and spirit of emulation they had never felt 
before. 

But when Granny Fluker (after he went 
into the blacksmith’s shop, made a new crank 
to her flax wheel, mended the cover of her 
Dutch oven, that was broke in two, by drill- 
ing holes in it, and putting wrought iron 
cleats across, fastened with rivets, and made 
a new bail to the oven) exclaimed, ‘*God 
bless the young gentleman for condescending 
to sich a poor old worn-out critter as I am, 
that have to be helped by the town. Well, it’s 
allers the way, in this world; them what’s 
got the biggest hearts to do allers have the 
least to do with. But if the prayers of a poor 
old lone body like me can do him any good, 
he’ll sartain have ’em.” 

She expressed the universal sentiment of 
the whole community. , 

To increase still more the estimation in 
which Rich was held, it was ascertained that 
he was an excellent singer. The parish 
choir was in a most wretched condition. A 
maiden lady, who had long been distinguished 
as asinger, began to show unmistakable signs 
of age, and her voice cracked. She received 
from the younger members sundry hints to 
leave. These she took in high dudgeon, and 
left, together with a brother and two sisters, 
who were fine singers, and who espoused her 
quarrel. Before the new members who were 
introduced upon their leaving could be drilled, 
the chorister, who had made a great part of 
the disturbance, left town, taking his bass- 
viol with him. 

In this condition of things, Rich was in- 
vited to take the lead of the choir, and ac- 
cepted, established choir meetings, and soon 
put matters to rights; while the refractory 
brother and his two sisters, finding that they 
were not necessary, got over their huff, and 
came back. : 

The younger portion of the choir, ascer- 
taining from Dan Clemens that Rich played 
the violin, persuaded him to bring it to 
church the next Sunday. The moment Rich 
drew the bow across the strings, Deacon 
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Starkweather got up, slamming the pew door 
after him, and left the church, and going into 
the pasture, out of sight and sound of the 
ungodly thing, sat down on a stump, in a 
snow-storm, till he judged it was time for the 
sermon to begin, when he returned, as he had 
no quarrel with Parson Meek, and merely 
wished to show his displeasure, and enter a 
protest against the fiddle. Rich, however, 
smoothed all asperities, and reconciled the 
worthy deacon, by persuading the members 
of the parish most interested in music to pur- 
chase a bass-viol, upon which he performed 
to the satisfaction of all; Deacon Stark- 
weather inviting Rich, and all the members 
of the choir, to tea, when he explained to 
them that he had never cherished the least 
hardness against any member of the choir, 
but that his action was in reference to the zz- 
strument, and the associations connected with 
that exponent of folly, and concluded with a 
most generous contribution towards the pur- 
chase of the bass-viol. Thus was the affair 
that at one time threatened to break up the 
parish most happily settled. Rich earned the 
reputation of a peacemaker, and young man 
of excellent judgment, and the deacon, 
through his device delivered from an uncom- 
fortable position (as his conduct by no means 
met with general approbation), became the 
stanch friend of Rich, declaring, upon every 
proper occasion, that ‘‘he was a young man 
that had the root of the matter in him.” 

The period at which Rich began the study 
of medicine was the commencement of a great 
revolution in medical theory and practice, 
both in relation to the treatment of disease 
and surgery; young and earnest men were 
struggling in every direction for light; new 
discoveries were made, reverence for the past 
was gradually wearing off, and the old the- 
ories of practice were subjected to a most 
searching and often irreverent scrutiny. 

Dr. Ryan by no means belonged to that 
class of mind sometimes designated by the 
term, ‘*The sword frets out the scabbard.” 
On the other hand, he was hale and hearty, 
possesséd of a noble frame, hair slightly 
tinged with gray, but ruddy cheeks, a fine set 
of teeth of pearly whiteness, and a frank, 
hearty manner, betokening real goodness of 
heart. 

Though possessed of very moderate abili- 
ties, the doctor was a man of sterling worth, 
great integrity, and kind and sympathizing 
nature.’ He enjoyed a large practice, being 
the only physician in the place. The poor 
loved him, because he was ever as ready to 
attend to their wants as to those of his more 
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wealthy patients, often put shoes on the feet 
of a barefooted child, and did not hesitate to 
bestow flannels and fuel, when he felt that 
they were more necessary than, medicine. ° 
The utmost confidence was reposed in him, 
as his more intelligent patients, if disposed 
to doubt his skill in difficult cases, knew per- 
fectly well that he would not hesitate a mo- 
ment in calling in more competent persons, 
when he felt their aid was required. 

At this period the spirit of inquiry was 
abroad. There were rumors in the air, and 
forebodings of a radical reform in medical 
practice. Practitioners of the doctor’s age, 
who were either too indolent, prejadiced, or 
too far advanced in life to receive and act 
upon new ideas, were by no means to be en- 
vied, being somewhat in the position of one 
upon a ledge in the sea, cut off by the tide, 
that, constantly rising, renders his passing 
into oblivion merely a question of time. 

The old physicians stigmatized these dis- 
turbers of the peace of antiquity and their 
own as quacks, new lights, upstarts, and ut- 
terly unsafe as experimenters with human life. 
The advocates of the improved practice, on 
the other hand, were by no means backward 
in denouncing their seniors as fossils, petri- 
factions, enemies to all progress, and only 
desirous of retailing drugs at ninety per cent. 
profit, and fattening the graveyards; of pro- 
moting gangrene, and needless amputations, 
through their ignorance of the first principles 
of surgery; multiplying cripples by malprac- 
tice and ignorance of anatomy; that they had 
one mode of treatment for all disorders; and 
the time-honored allusion to ‘ Procrustes’ 
bed” was lavishly applied to their opponents. 

The good doctor, firmly wedded to the an- 
cient practice, felt all the animosity his genial 
nature permitted him to indulge in respect to 
the new lights; and when he heard that a 
young man thoroughly impregnated (as he 


.could not doubt) with radical notions was 


about to take the academy, and had already 
commenced the study of medicine, he felt 
very much as an old crower, who has walked 
in state, and lorded it over his dames, might 
be supposed to feel when he sees a young 
rooster suddenly flung down in the barn-yard, 
and inwardly resolved that the young upstart 
should receive neither aid, comfort, nor coun- 
tenance from him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HOW DAN TOOK HIS MEDICINE. 


Waite in this irritable and pugnacious tem- 
per, it chanced most fortunately that the 
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doctor did not happen to fall in with Rich; 
and when he did, being in a different state 
of mind, matters wore quite another aspect. 

The doctor was remarkably fond of music, 
and no mean performer himself upon the clar- 
inet. Being at meeting for the first time since 
the arrival of Rich on the Sabbath when Deacon 
Starkweather made his exit, he was mightily 
tickled with the whole proceedings; said the 
deacon ought to have his head shaved, and 
a blister drawn on it, and was consequently 
inclined to feel more kindly disposed towards 
‘Rich. While his prejudices were thus some- 
what weakened, he was introduced to the latter 
by Perk, and was so much charmed with the 
modest appearance, intelligence, and address 
of Rich, that he received him with all the 
cordiality of a parent. 

‘This young gentleman, Mr. Perkins,” said 
the doctor to Perk the next morning, ‘is a 
very different person froin the great majority 
of those who profess to study medicine, hav- 
ing some respect for age and experience, and 
as amenable to counsel as he is intelligent 
and refined in his manners.” 

The doctor was not dependent upon his 
practice for a living, having inherited an 
ample property from his grandfather. His 
library was large, consisting of all the medi- 
cal works then esteemed, and a complete set 
of the instruments then used in this country. 
It is safe to say that the doctor consulted the 
length of his purse in the choice of books, 
rather than his mental needs, as Rich, after 
looking over, found a great portion of them 
with the leaves still uncut, although they had 
been ten, and some of them twenty, years in 
the doctor’s possession. 

Most physicians at that period were pro- 
vided with more or less bones for the study of 
anatomy, generally of the limbs, as they were 
most liable to be broken or dislocated: very 
few went beyond this. Dr. Ryan, however, 
had not even all these — only the bones of the 
lower extremities; but the deficiency was in 
some manner supplied by plates contained in 
the anatomical works in his library; indeed, 
he felt very little interest in surgery, dreading 
nothing so much as being called to set a bone, 
amputate a limb, or reduce a dislocation, and 
frequently advised his patients to send for 
Dr. Slaughter, who excelled as a surgeon. 

In the course of his long practice, he had 
rendered many cripples for life by sheer care- 
lessness in bandaging. limbs that had been 
properly set, and once made a blunder that 
would have proved fatal to one less beloved. 

He was called to a man who had recently 
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moved into the place, who was afflicted with 
a tumor in his ham; the doctor, after examin- 
ing, shoved his lancet into it. To his ter- 
ror and astonishment, the blood spurted in 
his face; he had cut an artery! The new 
lights represented that he was so frightened 
the patient bled to death while he sent for his 
instruments. It was not so; yet not much 
better. The docter clapped his thumb on the 
artery, and instructed the family to put on a 
ligature to arrest the blood, and in the mean- 
while sent for his instruments and took up the 
artery; but the coats of the artery, where he 
applied the ligature, being diseased, sloughed 
in the night; and in a short time the ligature 
came away, and the man bled to death. 

It was an old false aneurism, in which so 
many concentric layers of coagulum had ac- 
cumulated that no pulsation could be per- 
ceived. Had the doctor inquired into the 
history of it, he would have found that it had 
pulsated in the past; but neglecting to do this, 
and unable to perceive the throb of the artery, 
he mistook it for an abscess. Notwithstanding 
his lack of surgical skill, he was versed in the 
properties and operation of medicines, a close 
observer, could detect the nature of disease, 
and had acquired a great amount of experi- 
mental knowledge. 

He made an agreement with Rich to super- 
intend his studies, permit him the use of his 
library, with opportunities to visit patients, 
for thirty dollars a year. 

It was now that Rich began to realize the 
deep-seated affection cherished for him by his 
scholars. There were many young men, the 
sons of farmers, from nineteen to twenty-one, 
who attended the academy in the winter term; 
in March they came together, and cut up the 
whole year’s stock of wood for Mrs. Clemens, 
and put it under cover, thus relieving Rich, 
and affording him time for study. Dan 
Clemens and his mates also performed their 
part in smaller matters, so that Rich had 
really no more to do than sufficed for exercise. 

There could not be a greater contrast than 
existed between Rich, earnest, ambitious, still 
farther stimulated by the pressure of poverty, 
and the genial old doctor, who loved a good 
story and a good joke, had an abundance of 
this world’s goods, and cared very little wheth- 
er his practice increased or decreased, so that 
it was not intruded upon by the new lights. 

Yet they were great friends. Rich loved 
the doctor, though soon made aware of his 
deficiencies, and treated him with the greatest 
deference; while the latter obstinately shut 
his eyes to the fact, often brought to view 
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by his fellow-physician, Dr. Slaughter, that | a regular physician than been cured by a2 


he was nourishing a most thorough-going 
radical and new light in his own bosom, al- 
though never obtruding his heresies; for if 
ever there was a boy bound to go to the root 
of principles, that boy was Rich. 

Mrs. Clemens was a lady after the doctor’s 
own heart. She was intelligent, refined, 
benevolent, and universally esteemed. Like 
most persons in delicate health, she was 
fond of having a physician round her, con- 
sulted the doctor in respect to every tri- 
fling indisposition, and was very conservative 
in her notions. She had one weak point, as 
who has not. This was a perfect passion for 
reading medical works and practising upon 
herself and the members of her family —a 
sentiment fostered by her delicate state of 
health. 

This rendered it quite difficult for her to keep 
a hired girl, for though they liked her, and re- 
ceived good wages, they were not fond of the 
medicines she insisted upon their taking to 
keep them from being sick. Next to the Holy 
Scriptures, she reverenced Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine, — a copy of which, elegantly bound, 
lay on her table beside the Bible, — abhorred 
innovations in medical practice, and would 
much rather have died under the hands of 





quack. 

‘* Doctor,” said she, one day, ‘‘ how myste- 
rious it seems, that my dear husband, who 
was a great, stout, healthy man, the very 
picture of health, and used to take care of me 
just like a baby, should be in his grave, and I 
still spared!” é 

‘*Invalids, ma’am, live the longest of any 
people in the world.” 

** How can that be, doctor?” 

‘¢ Because they take care of themselves.” 

The good lady, indeed, took excellent care 
of herself; but she was sadly tried in regard 
to taking care of her son Dan. 

Dan was a robust, red-cheeked boy, sound 
to the core, of fearless, sanguine temperament, 
and it was the hardest work in the world for 
Dan to sit on a bench and apply himself to 
study. Nothing but their attachment to Rich 
would have induced him and his sworn 
friends, Ned Baker and Frank Merrill, to 
attempt and accomplish it. But much as Dan 
loved his mother, he did abhor medicine, and 
to be coddled up. 

Richardson was often placed between the 
two horns of a dilemma, as Mrs. Clemens 
invariably appealed to him when Dan proved 
refractory. 
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One morning his mother insisted that he 
had taken cold, and Dan as stoutly maintained 
the negative. 

‘*Daniel, you must wear your great-coat to 
school; your face is flushed, and I think you 
are feverish.” 

‘It’s always flushed, mother. I haven’t 
one thite of cold, and I can’t stand it to wear a 
coat this pleasant morning.” 

‘** Yes, you must, dear; .your tongue is coated. 
I'll ask Mr. Richardson.” 

But Rich, who had overheard the conversa- 
tion, made a bolt for the door, and escaped 
that time. In the course of an hour, Betty 
Gookins, the help, came in, bringing in her 
hand a garment. 

‘*Only look here, ma’am. I went to pump 
a pail of water, and I couldn’t, cause Dan’s 
coat was in the pump-nose.” 

‘*O, dear, how that boy doestry me! Well, 
I shall soon be in my grave.” 

But as the good lady had said the same 
for the last thirty years, there was evidently 
hope in the case. Dan, however, was not to 
escape so easily the watchful care of his mother. 
That night, when he came in to supper, he was 
regaled with the odor of salts and senna sim- 
mering in the corner. : 

**O, dear!” he said to himself; ‘‘ have I got 
to take that awful, sickish, nasty stuff?” 

The next morning, about halfan hour before 
school-time, Rich wanted Dan. 

‘“*The poor child is not well, Mr. Richard- 
son, and has gone into the unfinished room to 
take some medicine. He says he can take it 
better if he is alone, and nobody looking at 
him. I wish he didn’t dislike to take medicine 
so much; if it was not such a trial to him, I 
should give him ‘ picra.’” 

When Rich entered the room, Dan had 
got up a brick in the hearth, and was adminis- 
tering the salts and senna to thé cross-sill be- 
neath. He started like a guilty thing when 
the door opened, but, seeing who it was, com- 
pleted his purpose. 

‘*What are you about, Daniel?” 

‘* Taking salts and senna, sir.” 

_ Is that the way you always take them?” 

‘*T never took any so before; but this is the 
way I mean to take them for the future. I 
expect to pour gallons into this hole.” 

‘** Are you well enough to help me get a big 
log out of the wood-pile? ” 

**Certainly, Mr. Richardson. 
weller in my life.” 

‘* But your mother said yesterday that your 
tongue was coated.” 

**So it was. I had been breaking a pan of 


I never was 
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cream. Mother don’t like to have her cream 
disturbed after it is set. I licked the cream off 
my lips, but left it on my tongue.” 

‘*T think your mother’ll have the best of it 
if she gives you salts and senna. She thinks 
highly of assafcetida, and may give you that.” 

*‘T never will take that; I'll leave home 
first.” 

The next evening, as Rich was passing 
through the kitchen with an armful of wood 
for his evening fire, he noticed Mrs. Clemens 
seated before the fire, in her lap a pair of 
old-fashioned kitchen bellows, on a chair be- 
side her a skillet full of hot coals, a roll of 
sheep-skin, a junk of burgundy pitch, and a 
knife. After cutting from the skin a piece: of 
the right size for a plaster, she placed on it a 
piece of the pitch, put both on the flat side of 
the bellows, made the knife hot in the coals, 
and spread the plaster; while Dan, with no 
very joyous expression of countenance, sat 
awaiting the result. , 

“T am going to put this plaster between 
Daniel’s shoulders, Mr. Richardson,” said 
she; ‘“‘it is a sovereign remedy for a cold; 
doesn’t open the pores like a sweat, and expose 
one to take more cold.” 

The next morning the good lady declared 
the plaster had worked wonders; that Daniel’s 
cold was very much better, and would soon be 
well. 

‘¢ Perhaps I had better take it off, my son, 
wipe it, and wipe the perspiration from your 
back. The plaster will draw better, and it will 
prevent it’s itching and annoying you in 
school.” 

*¢O, no, mother; I shall be late. 
itch one mite.” 

And he rushed from the house. 

“It is very singular,” replied his mother, 
looking after him; ‘‘ my plasters always itch, 
and are very troublesome. I think they don’t 
do much good except they itch.” 

Mrs. Clemens would have been less surprised 
had she known that the plaster began to itch 
the moment Dan was warm in bed. After 
enduring it a while, he pulled it off and tucked 
itupchimney. So he told Frank Merrill, with 
whom, on the way to school he shared some 
guava jelly given him by his mother, after 
taking the salts and senna, to take the taste 
out of his mouth. 


It don’t 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PERIL OF BEING OUT EVENINGS. 


DirEcTLY upon commencing the study of 
anatomy, Rich began to feel the need of 
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something more than the plates contained in 
books. 

It was some distance to go, for the study of 
bones, to the doctor’s house, and he wanted 
something that he could keep in his room, and 
have at hand to referto; besides, the doctor 
had none of the bones of the trunk —- only the 
skull and partof the limbs. He likewise wished 
to dissect and study muscles, tendons, the 
structure of skin, bone, veins, arteries, and 
internal organs, in their natural state, since 
for him to procure a human subject was at 
that time out of the questlon, as he was with- 
out means to purchase even a skeleton. 

In these circumstances he conceived that 
much might be learned by a careful study and 
dissection of the bodies of animals in connec- 
tion with the plates found in the books. 

Mr. Clemens, the husband of Rich's land- 
lady, owned and worked a large breadth of 
land, which necessitated the keeping of many 
horses, as he did all his farm-work with 
horses; but after his decease the greater part 
of the land, and all the horses except one, were 
sold. On the lower floor of the stable was a 
small room, once devoted to storing and oil- 
ing harnesses, in which was a fireplace, and at 
one corner, a large closet without shelves, and 
very broad, where the more valuable rid- 
ing harnesses, not in constant use, were 
hung, to defend them from dust. There were 
also some harness-maker’s tools, old straps, 
thorough-braces, and a large leather boot, 
that had survived the vehicle to which it was 
once attached. A 

Fire-wood in those days was made but small 
account of, especially by Mrs. Clemens, who 
could not consume half of the decaying and 
down-wood on her land. 

‘*Mrs. Clemens,” said Rich, ‘‘ are you will- 
ing I should clear out the old harness-room, 
and make a fire there occasionally?” 

‘*What for, Mr. Richardson? If you want 
more room in the house, you can have it. It 
will certainly be more comfortable than the 
barn; besides, I am afraid you will take 
cold.” 

‘‘Indeed, Mrs. Clemens, I need not hesi- 
tate to tell a lady of your respect for and ap- 
preciation of the medical profession, that as I 
proceed in my studies, I shall want to dissect 
and experiment upon the bodies of animals. 
You know that, although the courts and the 
community are ever ready to prosecute a phy- 
sician to the extent of the law for a mistake 
in setting a bone, they throw every obstacle 
in the way of his obtaining any accurate 
knowledge of the machine he is expected to 
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repair.” The law in respect to this matter was 
more stringent then than at present. 

**But, Mr. Richardson, if you should lose 
a mother, sister, or dear friend, — Mr. Perkins, 
for instance,— and had placed them in theearth, 
with all the respect nature dictates, could you: 


-bear to feel that they were taken from the 


grave, exposed upon a table, and cut to pieces 
by students smoking cigars, and laughing, 
and jesting, as though to fit and harden them 
for their profession by driving every spark of 
feeling or humanity out of their bosoms?” 

“© No, I could not. I don’t believe, however, 
that there is the least necessity of this harden- 
ing process you have referred to; if I believed 
that, by devoting myself to the study of medi- 
cine, I should lose one particle of kindly feel- 
ing that I now possess, should harden my 
heart and curtail my sympathies, or change 
in any respect, except in obtaining self-com- 
mand that I might discharge more efficiently 
my duty, I would relinquish study and go 
back to the anvil to-morrow. If a doctor is 
rough and unfeeling, it is to be attributed to 
his natural temper, and want of culture, not 
to his profession.” 

‘‘Then I suppose you are just the one who 
ought to be a doctor, though I think it is 
strange you should choose that profession. 
As I was telling Mrs. Merrill the other day, I 
observed you was so sensitive you never could 
do some of those dreadful things doctors were 
obliged to perform. But as for the harness- 
room, you may do whatever you like with it; 
there’s a padlock in the house belongs to the 
outside door, and a key to the lock on the closet. 
If there is anything there worth saving, put it in 
the loft, and any old rubbish you can burn up.” 

‘¢ But the wood, I will pay for that.” 

‘*By no means; there’s wood enough.” 

After clearing out the place, and cleansing it 
thoroughly, Rich made a table, and put iron 
rings into it, in order that he might fasten any 
animal that he wished to operate upon. He 
then procured buckles and waxed ends, and 
from the boot of the old chaise made straps 
of different lengths for the same purpose, and 
put a lock on the door in lieu of the padlock. 
As the stern, patient smith of the wilderness, 
amid the melancholy moan of pine forests, and 
the roar of the stream, wrought out by sheer 
pluck and perseverance, a mechanical trade, so 
his earnest grandson, completely absorbed in 
his chosen pursuit, strove to verify, by experi- 
ment upon the bodies of such animals as he 
could procure, the theories he studied. 

In short, under the intoxication of a domi- 
nant impulse, he did things that, had they come 
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to the knowledge of Mrs. Clemens, she would 
no longer have doubted of his adaptedness to 
the medical profession on the score of sensi- 
tiveness; so impervious to emotion in certain 
directions willan absorbing idea render a per- 
son otherwise most impressible. 

He dissected frogs to observe the muscles of 
the thigh, and irritated the muscular tissue of 
animals, thus creating inflammation, in order 
to watch its progress. Though there are strik- 
ing differences between the composition of man 
and the animal, still there is correspondence 
enough to admit of much being learned; and 
in default of a human subject, he resorted to 
this method, as his grandfather, unable to pro- 
cure an anvil, made a stone answer the pur- 
pose. The lungs of a hog are very similar to 
those of aman, and he found no difficulty in 
procuring these. If a stray dog came along, 
_ he was most kindly welcomed by Rich; but it 
was observed that no stray dog, having once 
entered Mrs. Clemens’s yard, was ever seen to 
come out again. 

Marvellous was the industry of Rich, only 
equalled by his ingenuity. He soon had the 
large closet in the stable filled to overflowing 
with the skeletons of various animals he had 
dissected and wired together with great skill. 
He was much attached to Dan, who procured 
him animals to operate upon, while he, in turn, 
mounted birds and squirrels for Dan —a mat- 
ter in which Rich was very skilful. 

He had been for a long time desirous of ex- 
amining the structure of the eye, but could 
not procure a suitable subject. Mrs. Clemens 
possessed a cat of beautiful color and propor- 
tions, affectionate disposition, intelligent, and 
perfectly trained. Between this member of 
the family and Dan the affections of the good 
lady were about equally divided. When, as 
occasionally happened, Gertrude was unwell, 
the good lady was at her wits’ end, as she 
would have nothing from Buchan, and es- 
chewed burgundy pitch plasters, salts, and 
senna. Indeed, she had much rather Dan 
would be sick than Gertrude, as she knew 
what to do for Dan, while Gertrude would 
have nothing but catnip. At every meal she 
sat beside Mrs. Clemens in a high chair, and 
never offered to take anything from the ta- 
ble, waiting the leisure of her mistress. Dan 
also loved Gertrude dearly, and had taught 
her a great many tricks. Rich likewise con- 
ceived a fondness for the cat, being naturally 
fond of pets. 

Gertrude was exceedingly social in her dis- 
position, rejoiced in a numerous circle of 
friends, and was not in the least stuck up. 
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There was a large Thomas cat — an enor- 
mous creature — that often came to call upon 
Gertrude, in a friendly way, and spend a so- 
ciable evening. Silver-gray along the back, 
annular stripes on the tail, white feet, snow- 
white breast, large, lustrous, prominent eyes, 
and.a magnificent pair of whrskers ; in short, 
this Thomas cat was a splendid creature, and, 
as Rich thought, would afford him, if in his 
possession, an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve the structure of the eye. Dan, Frank 
Merrill, and Horace Williams did their best 
to take the creature, dead or alive, but in 
vain. 

A door opened from the wood-shed into the 
stable, and a passage was left to this door in 
piling the wood that was tiered up on either 
side to the height of five, and on one side sev- 
en feet. Several times the boys had got the 
Thomas cat in this passage; but the wily crea- 
ture either went over the top of the wood, or 
ran through a small hole beside the door, that 
it would seem no cat could get through. Rich 
nailed the mouth of a meal-bag to this hole 
on the stable side, and placed a board on the 
other, ready to put up to prevent the cat’s re- 
turn. 

One Wednesday Horace Williams came 
over to spend the afternoon and take tea with 
Dan. Just before the tea hour, Dan, coming 
in, whispered to Rich, ‘‘ The cat’s in the pas- 
sage. I can see his eyes shine just like balls 
of fire.” Armed with sticks of wood, they 
approached the end of the passage, gave a 
fearful howl, and let the wood fly; the globes 
of fire vanished, and they knew by the sound 
the cat had not gone over the wood-pile. 

‘*He’s in the bag, I know,” said Dan. ‘I 
heard him squeeze through the hole. O, crim- 
ini!” and he ran to put up the piece of board. 
Rich and Horace lost no time in putting a 
string round the bag in which the cat was 
struggling, tearing it from the hole, and im- 
mersing it in a tub of water. Just as the strug- 
gles ceased the bell rang for supper, and fling- 
ing the bag with its contents into a horse-stali 
to drip and dry, they sat down to eat. 

Dan sat on his mother’s right hand, next to 
him Horace, and on her left was Gertrude’s 
high chair; but it was empty. 

‘* Where can Gertrude be?” said Mrs. Clem- 
ens, after pouring out the tea; ‘‘for sever 
years she has never before been absent from 
my side at meals unless sick.” 

A fearful suspicion crossed the mind of 
Rich, and catching the eye of Dan, he saw 
that he was similarly affected. 

Hastening to the stable when the meal was 
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over, with a light, they turned out the contents 
of the bag, and lo, it was poor ‘Gertrude, that 
in the dark they had mistaken for the Thomas 
cat and drowned. Rich was very much dis- 
tressed; so was Dan, as, aside from his sorrow 
for his mother, the cat was a favorite pet of 
his, and had grown up with him. 

Placing the dead body of Gertrude upon the 
dissecting table, they locked the door for con- 
sultation. At first they thought of owning up, 
but finally concluded to keep the secret, and, 
as long as she was dead, thought they might 
as well make the remains of some advantage 
to science. Richardson possessed already one 
skeleton of a cat, and only cared for the eyes. 
Dan therefore persuaded him to mount Ger- 
trude for him. This Rich did, making a small 
incision, turning the body through it, and re- 
placing the skull and leg bones, after remov- 
ing the brains and flesh, supplying the rest 
of the skeleton, so far as needed, with wire. 

Having already mounted several birds for 
Dan, he made a tree, put the birds in the 
branches, and having furnished Gertrude with 
eyes of colored glass, placed her under the 
tree in a natural attitude, as though watching 
a squirrel, the wire in the limbs enabling him 
to bend them in any direction. A red squirrel 
was also placed half way up the tree, as though 
alarmed by the cat. Dan was delighted, and 
thought he had much rather have his pet dead 
than alive. 

All these operations were performed with 
closed doors, and the birds and animals placed 
under lock and key in the closet. 

Mrs. Clemens mourned for her cat, and re- 
fused to be comforted. Gertrude’s empty 
chair was always placed beside her; at table 
she often recounted the virtues of the departed, 
considered and spoke of the event as one of 
those mysterious dispensations of Providence 
to which, though we cannot fathom, it is our 
duty to submit. 

‘*T do wish my mother would bury that cat,” 
said Dan. ‘I’m sick and tired of hearing 
about her — should think she. might pick-up 
another kitten.” 

Month after month passed, and still Mrs. 
Clemens mourned the loss of her pet. At the 
expiration of this period, Fred Evans, a cousin 
of Dan, came to visithim. Oneafternoon Dan 
persuaded Rich to put all the things on the 
table, make a grand show, and let Fred see 
them. To this Rich consented; the door was 
locked, and Fred sworn to secrecy. 

On the talle was placed the tree set in a 
block, with birds in its branches; half way up 
the trunk a red squirrel looking down and 
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chattering at the cat, crouched at the roots 
as in act to spring. 

Disposed around the tree that occupied the 
centre were the skeletons of various animals, 
wired together, and in an upright position, 
fastened to blocks — rabbits, dogs, a cat, wood- 
chuck, rooster, and pig. The tree was formed 
with great ingenuity, by placing a real branch 
in a thick block of pine, carving the spur roots 
from the substance of the block, and covering 
with moss, dried leaves, and twigs, confined 
with glue, while Gertrude, seated on the moss, 
seemed actually alive. 

Horace Williams was invited, being already 
in the secret, to help entertain Fred, and as 
an intimate friend of Dan. 

Rich wanted a shingle to put under one leg 
of the table, the floor being uneven, and sent 
Horace after it, who forgot to lock the door at 
his return. 

Mrs. Clemens, having occasion for Dan, and 
not finding him in the house or yard,.sought 
him in the harness-room, where she knew he 
spent much of his leisure time. 

Opening the door upon the startled group, 
the first object that arrested her attention was 
her long lost and bitterly lamented Ger- 
trude, as she verily thought, alive, and in the 
act of springing upon a squirrel. Exclaiming, 
‘*Gertrude! my Gertrude! where have you 
been?” she clasped the effigy to her breast. 
Alas! there was no answering caress; there 
was no ‘‘ speculation” in those eyes of stained 
glass, and the dried skin rattled in her fond 
embrace. It was a stuffedcat. ‘* What does 
this mean?” she cried, permitting the impos- 
ture to drop on the floor, thoroughly overcome 
and faint with this sudden blasting of new- 
born hopes. She would have fallen to the 
floor; but Rich and Dan conveyed her to the 
house, where, after seeing her safely placed 
in the easy-chair, Rich took to flight, feeling 
that Daz could settle the affair far better than 
himself. 

It required all Dan’s eloquence and power 
of argument to convince his mother that Ger- 
trude was killed by mistake. 

‘¢* But why did you not tell me at once, Dan- . 
iel, that I might have had her properly interred, 
instead of making an exhibition of the re- 
mains?” 

Dan at length convinced his mother that it 
was his affection for Gertrude that led him to 
take this method of keeping her in remem- 
brance. But never after this did Mrs. Clem- 
ens deem Rich unfitted for his profession by 
over-sensitiveness. 

(TQ BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


OT far from Athens, in ancient Greece, 
stand the ruins of Eleusis, once a fa- 
mous city, and the resting-place of Ceres, 
when she travelled the world over in search 
of her daughter. On a hot summer’s day, 
long before an arch or a column had been 
reared, she stopped there, and, sitting down 
wearily by the road-side, shook out her yellow 
hair, took off her crown of wheat, and ‘cast- 
ing it upon the ground, wrapped a dark robe 
about her tall form, unwilling to be beautiful 
until she had found her child. Night ap- 
proached, but she remained, not having the 
courage or the strength to go on; and when 
morning dawned, it found her still in the 
same spot, heedless alike of the scorching sun 
or the pouring rain, without food or shelter 
of any kind, till nine whole days were spent 
in this unavailing grief. 
Occasionally some laborer, returning from 


his work, would speak to her, or a shepherd™ 


paused to inquire why she wept; but Ceres 
was a goddess, and notwithstanding her ugly 
black robe, had a look of dignity and majesty 
to which the simple people were unaccus- 


tomed; and as she very rarely answered their 
questions, they left her, believing her to be 
some woodland deity of whom they had never 
heard. 

Observing that many who went by carried 
jugs, and other vessels for holding water, 
Ceres inferred there must be a well in the vi- 


cinity, and went to look for it. She had not 
proceeded far when she was overtaken by a 
young girl, with a pitcher in her hand, who 
was also going to the well. 

Naturally, as they walked along together, 
they entered into a conversation, during 
which the girl could not forbear asking this 
singular-looking goddess who she was, and 
where she was going, glancing at the same 
time very curiously towards Ceres’ rich, em- 
broidered dress, that hung below the robe, 
and her lovely shining hair, partly concealed 
by a veil. 

She answered sadly that she was looking 
for a favorite daughter, who had mysteriously 
disappeared, and she almost despaired of ever 

, seeing her again. 

Then she related her adventures, told how 
she had first missed her darling as they gath- 
ered flowers in the sweet-scented plains of 
Enna; of her beautiful home in Sicily, made 
desolate by this loss, and the cruel brother, 
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Jupiter, who, indifferent to her appeals for 
assistance, turned a deaf ear, while she lighted 
her torches, and commenced the search alone, 
a search as yet only rewarded, but perhaps. 
made even more hopeless, by finding her veil! 
on the shores of a lake, near the spot where: 
she disappeared. 

Putting up her hand, as if to assure her- 
self the sacred relic was still safe upon her 
own head, she paused, and was touched to: 
observe that the sympathetic eyes of her com- 
panion were filled with tears. 

Sorry for giving pain, she was yet glad to 
have found a friend, and, as they retraced 
their steps, inquired if the young girl knew 
of any place where she could remain for a 
short time, and perhaps, by performing some 
household services, earn money to continue 
her journey. 

The girl replied that her own home was 
not far off, and pointing in the direction of a 
little village, said, if so great a lady would 
accept their humble fare, she was more than 
welcome. 

Entering the house, the mistress and moth- 
er of the family, whose name was Metanira, 
rose and offered Ceres her chair, for she was 
awe-struck by the light which surrounded her, 
and filled the whole place with a divine 
splendor. 

Metanira was a princess among her own 
people, and considered she was conferring a 
great honor to give up her seat; but the god- 
dess declined it, and. Iambe, a servant, was 
called to arrange one for her, which she ac- 
cepted in silence, and fell into a gloomy rev- 
erie, suggested by the sight of this happy 
family, contrasted with her own lonely condi- 
tion. Metanira placed refreshments before 
her guest, and offered a cup of wine; but 
Ceres refused to enjoy the luxury, as unsuit- 
able for a mourner, and would only drink a 
mixture of meal and water, which she pre- 
pared herself. 

Grieved to see such distress, Iambe, who 
was’ very ingenious, and full of sportive 
tricks, tried to make her laugh, by telling sto- 
ries in rhyme, which she invented as she 
went along, and succeeded so well that, to- 
this day, witty, satirical verses of a certain 
measure are called, in honor of her talent, 
Iambics. Metanira also consulted her hus- 
band, Celeus, and asked him what they could 
do for the better entertainment of their sad 
friend. 

He replied that nothing was better than 
occupation to divert the mind, and advised! 
that she should be intrusted with the educa-- 
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tion of their young son, Triptolemus, of 
whom she seemed very fond. 

The boy was accordingly given over to her 
care, changing and improving so rapidly un- 
der the treatment of his new nurse, that in a 
few days he became a fine young man. His 
parents were greatly astonished at such rapid 
progress, and held many long conversations 
on the subject, half suspecting Ceres’ real 
character. 

Had they known of his celestial food, and 
seen the flames that nightly consumed what- 
ever was mortal, causing him to “thrive like 
a god,” they would have had no further doubts 
about the matter. But there came a time 
when an opportunity offered for Metanira to 
gratify her curiosity, and she improved it. 

Being in an adjoining room, and hearing 
their voices just as Ceres was about to say 
good night to her charge, she looked through 
a small hole in the partition, and saw the 
goddess cover her son with burning coals. 
She screamed with terror, and rushing into 
the room, called out to Celeus that their boy 
was being murdered. 

Angry at this interference, which prevented 
the completion of her designs, Ceres revealed 
herself, and showed her power by causing the 
curious and imprudent Metanira to drop dead 
on the spot. 

Calling Triptolemus to her, she said that, 
as she had been defeated in her efforts to make 
him immortal, she would show her affection 
in another way — by teaching him to plough 
the soil, sow seeds, reap the harvest, thresh 
the grain, make flour and bread, and how to 
mark out the limits of each individual’s prop- 
erty. Then she loaned him her chariot, with 
many parting instructions to make himself 
useful, and he would be both honored and 
great. Triptolemus prepares to distribute his 
corn, and Ceres leaves the house without a 
farewell. She was alone again, and her sad- 
ness returned. 

But she walked on briskly tor several hours, 
leaving the villages far behind, and at night, 
coming in sight of a little brown cottage, 
with soft, curling clouds of smoke rising from 
its roof, she went up to the door, and rapped. 

It was opened by an old woman, who kindly 
invited her to enter, and not only gave her the 
water she begged, but also some barley-broth, 
which the goddess, faint and hungry, took 
very greedily. 

The woman hada son, Stellio, who watched 
Ceres with a saucy, amuged look, to see her 
drink with such avidity, and finally, taking 
up a bowl, put it to his lips, and mocked her. 
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She was so enraged that she threw some of 
the broth in his face, and changed him to a 
lizard. 

The old woman, in her turn, was fearfully 
angry to see her boy crawling away into the 


_woods, a spotted reptile, and with horrible 


words drove the goddess from the house. 
Ceres raised her hand, and was about to send 
the woman crawling after him, when she re- 
membered her kindness, and turned away to 
find another shelter, which here offered in a 
grove of oaks. Here she remained for some 
time in safety and seclusion, the nymphs her 
only companions, until Erisichthon, an im- 
pious man, who had a contempt for Ceres, 
came to destroy the grove. He brought his 
servants with him, and directing their atten- 
tion to the finest and largest tree, an oak of 
prodigious size, ordered them to cut it down. 

They dared not obey him, for every tree was 
presided over and lived in by an order of 
nymphs called hamadryades, and to destrov 
the tree also took the life of its deity. 

But Erisichthon had no respect for the ven- 
erable oak, and taking the axe, soon accom- 
plished his purpose. The nymphs all cried 
out in grief and horror as they saw their 
companion fall, and with one voice besought 
Ceres to punish the author of her death. 

She did so in a most terrible manner, by 
afflicting him with continual hunger. He 
found it impossible to satisfy the cravings of 
his appetite, and sold everything he possessed 
to buy food. His daughter, Imetra, who 
loved her father notwithstanding his wicked- 
ness, offered herself to be sold asa slave in 
order to maintain him. He took advantage 
of this generosity, and Neptune bought her; 
but becoming very much attached to her, he 
endowed her with the faculty of assuming 
whatever form she pleased. So she changed 
herself into a cow, and returning to her fa- 
ther, was sold again. Then she became a 
horse, then a sheep, or an ox, and so on, 
escaping every time, and being sold over and 
over, to contribute to his support. 

For a while he was satisfied, but at length 
began to devour his own flesh, and finally, is 
reported to have died of hunger. 

In the mean time Ceres had turned her 
steps homeward, stopping at Eleusis, where 
an altar had been raised, and her worship 
established by Triptolemus, who, returning 
from a successful journey, instituted the Eleu- 
sinian festivals and mysteries in honor of his 
benefactress. He restored the goddess her 
chariot, and she still continued to dwell upon 
the earth, conferring blessings wherever she 
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was kindly received, but severely punishing 
those who repulsed her. She had heard be- 
fore, from the nymph Arethusa, that her 
daughter Proserpine was a prisoner in the 
‘‘dark dominions of Pluto,” and in her anger 
she would not allow the earth to bring forth 
its fruits till her child was restored. 

Pluto had carried away Proserpine on the 
fatal day when she gathered her lilies and 
violets in Enna, the earth closing over the 
place where it opened to admit them, as they 
descended to the regions below, but only 
closing to burst out in the tears of a fountain, 
called by the Sicilians Cyane, to which they 
afterwards resorted, and offered up their an- 
nual sacrifices in commemoration of her dis- 
appearance. ’ 

Ceres still continued angry, and although 
seeds were cast in the well-ploughed fields, 
she would not suffer them to spring up, or, if 
she did, they were scorched by ‘‘too much 
sun,” or drowned by ‘‘too much rain;” and 
Jupiter at last, to appease her resentment, 
consented that Proserpine should return to 
earth, provided she had not tasted any of the 
fruits that grew in Pluto’s garden. But, alas! 
she had eaten a pomegranate as she walked 
in the Elysian Fields, and Pluto, informed of 
the fact, prevented her departure. Again 
Ceres entreated, and so constantly importuned 
Jupiter, that he gave his commands for Pros- 
erpine to pass one half of every year on 
earth, spending the remaining time with 
Pluto. She was accordingly conducted to her 
overjoyed mother at Eleusis, and they imme- 
diately went home. 


THEN AND NOW.—No. II. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


MONG the early Britons and Anglo- 
Saxons long hair was much prized, and 
in early France the people were called ‘‘long- 
haired Gauls” for the same reason. During 
the tenth century the French ladies borrowed 
the style of the Romans, and wore their hair 
as in Figs. ro and 11, the latter of which is 
said to -be a likeness of Queen Fredegonde, 
certainly a very elegant seeming person. An- 
other and simpler mode was merely to roll 
the hair back from the forehead, as is done to- 
day, and wind it into a knot on the back of 
the head. : 
Queen Bertha, the first Christian queen in 
England, at the beginning of the seventh cen- 
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tury, wore her hair in one or two of the fol- 
lowing fashions, that continued in vogue till 
the fourteenth century: one of these was, to 
leave the hair hanging loose behind, straight 
or waving, as it pleased nature, or to weave it 
in two long, thick plaits, which hung over 
each shoulder, nearly to the feet, that were 
adorned at the end by pendent jewels. A veil 
or hood was used to cover the head, and the 
former was ornamented with borders of dif- 
ferent colors. A later introduction was the 
cap, made for state occasions, depicted by 
Fig. 12. This cap, worn with a gay veil and 
ostrich feathers, was very charming. The 
form of this cap is familiar at the present time, 
and is seen in the armorial bearings of the 
English nobility. It would be a very grace- 
ful article of dress to revive. The Turkish la- 
dies wear one somewhat similar, of thick vel- 
vet, pearl ornaments, in winter, and a thinner 
fabric, silver ornaments, in summer. The veil 
and the plume, tastefully adjusted, render the 
article very effective. 

Plaited hair is of Oriental origin. The Chi- 
nese maidens wear a single plait, the Turkish, 
Hindoo, and Greek ladies two, decked with 
ribbons, jewels, and flowers. The Swiss peas- 
ants also arrange their hair in two plaits, sub- 
stituting a broad, flat straw hat for the more 
picturesque head-gear of their southern sisters. 

About the thirteenth century the Queen 
Bertha caps (Fig. 12) were revived, and bands 
of ermine or fur were worn about them, the 
crown portion of velvet. Matrons and citi- 
zens assumed veils and bands of linen such as 
nuns wear. Some of the young damsels wore 
their hair loose, and garlanded with flowers, 
or covered with veils for walking. 

Nets were introduced into England and 
France during the thirteenth century, by Be- 
atrice de Bourgogne, and she deserves great 
credit for doing it, little foreseeing, however, 
the immense future benefit she was conferring. 
The crusaders brought them from the East, 
where the Saracens wore them. The Greeks 
and Romans, and even the Hindoos, had worn 
them previously. The original nets were sim- 
ply placed over the hair, as in Fig. 13. 

In the fourteenth century good taste was 
entirely ignored, and the ladies suffered for a 
change of style, though they probably knew 
nothing about it. Fig. 11, of this century, 
seems to be the original of the wash-bowl 
bathing hat that graces our watering-places 
in summer. The beauty under it is not im- 
paired by the uncouth covering. Figs. 2 and 
4, in the other plate, also belong to this dark 
day of taste. 
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But in the fifteenth century, taste, in its ef- 
forts to extricate itself, ran stark mad, and de- 
veloped into some of the most fantastic shapes, 
so that all the generations since have been 
appalled to look upon them. Moon-shaped 
head-dresses, with veils suspended across 
their wide-extended horns (Fig. 15), were 
considered quite the thing. Vying with this 
in extent and monstrosity, a cap succeeded, 
Fig. 16), shaped like an extinguisher, that 
threatened the extinguishment of all admira- 
tion for the wearer, which was at least two 
feet high. A veil of fine muslin floated from 
the apex, while a short veil of red or yellow 
rested across the head. It was customary for 
ladies to hold the long veil in their hand 
when they walked. Another curious style 
(Fig. 17) was brought into use at this time, 
which is about as graceful, to our idea, as a 
fire-extinguisher. These high head-dresses 
involyed an alteration of doorways, for fine 
ladies could not stoop, and the change of 
fashion alone prevented a general revolution 
in English architecture. 

The sixteenth century was more favorable 
to good taste, though the best thing achieved 
in it was the Maria Stuart bonnet, that had 
an air of elegance about it, which commends 
it to the eye even now (Fig. 18). This bon- 
net was supported by tresses, rolled back over 
pads. Before this hoods were worn by the 
royal and noble ladies of England. Lady 
Jane Grey and Anne Boleyn worethem. They 
were neat, simple, and modest-looking, but 
they covered the hair, and soon gave place to 
other fashions. The Marie Stuart pattern 
long prevailed, but it underwent a change, 
and instead of bending in the centre, it con- 
tinued in a single curve across the top of the 
hair, which was rolled off the face equally all 
around the brow. The Elizabethan ruff, of 
muslin, edged with lace, was the great inven- 
tion of that day; and, satisfied with that, but 
little fancy was employed on coiffures. 

But among the inventions of Elizabeth’s 
reign was one that strikes us with amazement 
as we view it in Fig. 19. It is not an exag- 
geration even, but an honest representation 
of what was then the pink of fashion. It is 
worth a full description. The hair was drawn 
from the face in front. At the back of the 
‘ head the hair was similarly drawn up. It was 
supported all round over a cushion, depressed 
in the centre, so as to give it the shape of a 
royalcrown. A string of gems, studded with 
medallions, encircled the mass of distorted 
tresses, and the ruff spread its well-starched 
folds jealousiy round the fair throat! We 
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wonder that this could have been the fashion 
of a refined and enlightened court; but how- 
ever much we may cavil, they were the ones to 
be pleased, not us, and we turn to admire the 
more graceful and attractive modes of our own 
day. 


OUT IN THE OOLD. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
BY MRS. S. E. DAWES. 


NE afternoon, in early May, just as the 
sun was setting behind the western 
hills, Simon Graves drove into the yard of his 
farm-house, and hitching his horse carefully 
to the post, he lifted from the wagon a young 
girl, who had been the companion of his long 
ride from the city. 

‘Here we are, at the end of our journey, 
and I’m thankful,” said Simon, addressing 
the girl. ‘‘ And, by the way, I might as well 
tell you now, you mustn’t mind if my wife 
don’t quite take to you at first; she’s a little 
queer in her notions sometimes, but may be 
you'll suit her if you try.” 

‘*O, I hope I shall, I’ve longed so much to 
live in the country, and it is so beautiful 
here.” 

Hearing the sound of voices, Mrs. Graves 
appeared at the door. 

‘*So you’ve got here at last, Simon,” she 
exclaimed; ‘‘I thought you were never com- 
ing. But who, in the name of wonder, have 
you here?” 

‘*A girl I found at one of those houses in 
the city where they take in poor children. I 
thought, seeing we are going to keep two 
more cows this season, you would need some 
help; and as this girl looked kind of promis- 
ing, and wanted to come, I thought I’d take 
her.” 

‘“‘ A mighty sight of help she'll be, I guess. 
I calculated to get along alone this summer, 
the same as I always have done; and I guess it 
I had wanted help I could have found a likelier 
specimen than this. What’s your name, girl, 
and how old are you?” 

The poor girl, at the first sound of Mrs. 
Graves’s harsh voice and unwelcome words, 
had sunk down into the nearest chair; but 
finding herself addressed, she rose, and timid- 
ly answered, — 

‘* My name is Kate Somers, and I was thir- 
teen years old last January.” 

‘“‘Humph! young enough, I should think. 
; Well, seeing Simon has been so foolish as to 
| bring you here, I must make the best of you 
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for the present, I s’pose. Come along with 
me, and I'll show you where you are to put 
your things.” 

Kate grasped the little bundle that contained 
all her worldly store, and followed the sturdy 
Mrs. Graves with trembling steps. She led 
the way up two flights of stairs, and into a 
finished room at one end of the garret. 

‘* Here’s where you are to sleep,”.she said, 
**and you can put your things into the upper 
drawer of that old chest. Now, mind you 
keep the room tidy while you stay, for Simon 
Graves needn’t think I’m going to keep you 
if you don’t do about right.” 

**T will try very hard to suit you, ma’am,” 
said Kate. 

As soon as the sound of Mrs. Graves’s steps 
had died away upon the stairs, Kate, who 
could restrain her feelings no longer, burst 
into tears. In the humble home she had left 
there were kind hearts and gentle words, and 
the prospect of living with this loud-voiced 
and hard-hearted woman, to whom her com- 
ing seemed so unwelcome, made the tears 
flow, in spite of her brave resolve not to be 
homesick. But she dared not indulge in the 
luxury of tears, lest she might be too late to 
tea; so. wiping her eyes, and hastily brush- 
ing her hair, she found her way again to the 
kitchen. Mrs. Graves bade her be seated at 
the tea table with the rest, and she found her- 
self opposite to a pair of awkward-looking 
boys, w ao, she judged, were the sons of Mr. 
Graves. Their stare of wonder at her caused 
their mother to remark, — 

‘*You needn’t think we have company to 
tea: tis is onlya girl your father has brought 
from rume kind of a poorhouse in the city to 
help me.” 

‘©O, goody!” exclaimed Nathan, the elder 
son; ‘‘now I'll get rid of bringing in the 
wood.” 

** And I shan’t have to carry swill to the pig 
anymore. Hooray!” shouted Jake, brandish- 
ing his knife. 

** You needn’t think, boys, you are going to 
get rid of doing a single chore; I want you to 
understand that,” said Mr. Graves. ‘‘I didn’t 
bring this girl here to do boys’ work, but to 
help your mother in the house.” 

The boys were about to make an indignant 
remonstrance against this decision of their 
father, when, immediately following a knock, 
the door opened, and Emma Harvey stepped 
lightly into the room. 

**Excuse me,” she said, ‘‘ for coming in 
while you are at tea, Mrs. Graves; but as I 
have another errand to do before dark, I feel 
in a hurry.” 
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‘We are just about through with our tea; 
so you needn’t mind that. Are your folks all 
well?” 

“Yes, all, with the exception of grandpa; 
he seems to have a bad cold. Mother wants 
to borrow a few dried apples, if you have 
them to spare.” 

‘We have a plenty, and I'll send some over 
to your house in the morning, if that will do.” 

‘*Thank you; mother will be very glad of 
them.” 

Next morning, Mrs. Graves set Kate to 
washing the breakfast dishes, and having at 
last succeeded in doing them to her satisfac- 
tion, she sent Kate with a package of dried 
apples to Mrs. Harvey, who was their next 
neighbor, and lived about a quarter of a mile 
distant. On arriving, Kate knocked timidly 
at the door, and it was soon opened by Emma, 
who cordially invited her to enter. 

“IT saw you last night at Mrs. Graves's,” 
said Emma, ‘‘and supposed you were their 
company, although Mrs. Graves didn’t intro- 
duce you. If you make much of a visit there, 
we must try and get acquainted.” 

“T am not visiting there,” said Kate; ‘} 
am going to help Mrs. Graves do the work 
this summer.” ; 

‘©, indeed! I’m afraid you won’t get much 
time, then, for visiting, for she is a great 
driver.. I don’t wish to discourage you, but 
you don’t look very strong, and I’m afraid 
you'll have to work too hard there.” 

Kate heaved a weary sigh, but answered 
bravely, ‘*I shall do my very best, and I hope 
I may suit, for this is in the beautiful country, 
where I have wanted to live all my life, and 
now I have no other home.” 

Emma promised to call upon her soon, and 
Kate wended her way home with a lighter 
heart, for she felt she had made one friend. 
She had walked nearly half of the way, when, 
from a clump of bushes by the roadside, a man 
sprang out, and stood directly in her path. 

‘We are well met,” said he, ‘for I have 
something to say to you, Kate Somers. Now 
that some one has at last given you a home, 
do you mind and keep it. If you don’t like, 
you needn’t think of going back to the city, 
for no one will take you at the Home you left.” 

‘* Who are you, sir, and what have you to 
do with me?” said Kate, with a trembling | 
voice. 

‘Who I am needn’t concern you, and I 
don’t intend you shall know. I’ve waited 
years enough to have you find a home in some 
out of the way place, and now you have one, 
mind you stay in it; for if you ever go back 
to the city, you will rue the day.” 
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With these words the stranger abruptly left 
Kate, and crossing a field, was soon lost to 
view in a piece of woods. 

** Who could this man be, and.-how should 
he know her name,” thought Kate, as she 
hurried home. The idea that she was known 
and watched by some unfriendly person made 
her feel nervous and frightened, and two or 
three times during the day she received the 
sharp rebukes of Mrs. Graves for not paying 
proper attention to her work. She was glad, 
at last, when she could retire to her room in 
the garret and think the matter over. She 
tried to recall the incidents of her childhood, 
but could only vaguely remember a white 
house, with a yard full of trees and flowers, 
where she used to play. A sweet-faced lady 
sometimes looked upon her from out the 
shadowy past. But this was all. 

As the summer days lengthened the work 
upon the farm increased, and from early dawn 
till late at night poor Kate was obliged to 
hurry from one household duty to another. 

The home of the Graveses was in a most 
beautiful spot, and Kate, who had been pent 
up all her life in the city, used to long for a 
ramble in the quiet woods or through the 
green fields, but only for a few moments was 
she ever allowed such a privilege. 

One day Mrs. Graves informed her that in 
a week her daughter Angeline would return 
from boarding-school, and great preparations 
were made for the young lady’s reception. 
Kate had an idea, that perhaps the daughter 
might not inherit the disposition of her moth- 
er, and she looked forward with something 
like pleasure to the arrival of a girl so near 
her own age. 

But, alas! when Miss Angeline alighted 
from the family wagon, dressed in all the 
colors of the rainbow, and with a loud voice 
and a haughty toss of the head, commanded 
her to take her carpet-bag directly to her 
room, all idea of taking any pleasure in suck 
society speedily vanished. 

**T am so glad, mother,” said Angeline, 
after the first greetings were over, “that we 
have a servant at last! Ihave always been 
s0 mortified at school, when the girls were 
speaking of their servants, to be obliged to 
own that we didn’t keep any! I am sure fa- 
ther’s bringing her here was the most sensible 
thing he ever did.” 

**T don’t know about that. I sometimes 
think she doesn’t earn her salt,” said Mrs. 
Graves. 

“‘ Why, she works all the time, and I don’t 
see how anybody could do more than that.” 
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‘*That’s all you know about it, Simon 
Graves. If you had your way, you would 
have her dressed up fine, and sitting in the 
parlor half her time. Iam glad I know how 
to manage her better, and if she does try me 
half to death, I shall try to get along with her, 
I s’pose, for, as Angeline says, it sounds a lit- 
tle better to say we keep help.” 

The door leading from the sitting-room to 
the kitchen was ajar, and Kate heard every 
word of the above conversation. She made 
up her mind, that as Miss Angeline’s servant, 
there was a dismal prospect in store for her. 
In this she was not the least mistaken. Forty 
times a day she was called from washing the 
dishes, or skimming the milk in the pantry, 
to pick up the young lady’s handkerchief, or 
perform some other trifling service. Mrs. 
Graves never objected to anything Angeline 
wanted done, but her husband nursed his 
wrath in secret, for he well knew what a do- 
mestic tempest any interference of his would 
raise. 

Kate often had serious thoughts of fleeing 
from such slavery, and seeking once more the 
home she had left; but then thg thought of 
that strange man, and his mysterious threat, 
as often deterred her, and so she plodded on 
her weary round of toil. By the time Miss 
Angeline’s vacation was ended she was worn 
nearly to a shadow, and never did she perform 
a service for her tormentor with more alacrity 
than she did the order to follow her to the 
stage-coach with her travelling-bag and shawl. 
Mrs. Graves accompanied her daughter a part 
of the way, in order to make a week's visit to 
her sister; and not till the coach was fairly 
out of sight did Kate breathe freely. The 
breakfast dishes were to wash and the week’s 
churning to do; but with_no harsh voice rasp- 
ing in her ears, and no extra steps to take, her 
work was all done before dinner. When she 
had cleared away after the noon meal, Mr. 
Graves came in; and sceing her look wistfully 
out of the window, he said, — 

“* Come, Kate, dress yourself up, and go on 
an afternoon’s visit to Emma Harvey, I 
know you've wanted to go fora long time, 
but haven’t had any chance.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Graves told me not to go out of the 
yard while she was gone.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! I guess she meant you mustn’t 
go any farther than that when there was no 
one else at home. I shall be round the house 
all the afternoon, so there won’t be any dan- 
ger from thieves.” 

‘‘ But there is the tea to get for yourself and 
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‘‘They have gone off hunting, and taken 
their supper with them; and as for myself, a 
dish of bread and milk is all I want; so be off 
with you.” 

A whole afternoon in which to visit the 
friend who always had a kind word for her, 
how delightful! 

Angeline, in a fit of generosity, had be- 
stowed upon our heroine a bunch of her soiled 
ribbons, and Kate succeeded in cleansing 
some of them, so that they looked quite fresh, 
and, arrayed in her clean gingham dress, and 
these ribbons to set it off, she felt quite well 
dressed. 

This was not the only favor that Mr. Graves 
granted the over-worked little servant, for, 
whenever the boys were not round to report 
the heinous crime to their mother, he man- 
aged to send her out to walk, or gave her 
some pleasant work to do out of doors. One 
afternoon, when the boys had gone away sev- 
eral miles on a fishing excursion, he took oc- 
casion to carry some corn to mill, and Kate 
was thus treated to a long, pleasant ride 
through the shady woods. She enjoyed eve- 
ry momentyof Mrs. Graves’s absence, and 
these golden September days were an oasis in 
the desert of her life. After the return of the 
mistress of the farm-house, things went on in 


the same old routine, except that the boys, 
emboldened by the example of Angeline’s tyr- 
anny, and their mother’s permission of the 
same, gradually left much of their work for 
Kate to do. 

** Here, Kate,” shouted Nathan, one night, 


‘come and black these boots for me. I’m 
going down to the village this evening, and I 
want a good shine on them.” 

*‘ That isn’t my work,” replied Kate, deter- 
mined, for once, to assert her rights. 

‘Yes, itis. That’s all you’re good for; so 
hurry up, for J can’t wait all night.” 

Kate was about marching off, when Nathan 
seized her so fiercely by the arm, that she gave 
an involuntary scream. 

** Here! what’s all this fuss about?” cried 
Mr. Graves, who entered the shed where they 
were standing. 

** Kate won’t do as she’s ordered,” said Na- 
than, rather sheepishly, however. 

** What did he order you to do, Kate?” 

*¢ He told me to black his boots; andI don’t 
think that is a girl’s work.” 

“T should think not, indeed! You young 
rascal!” shouted Mr. Graves, as he seized 
Nathan by the collar, and shook him nearly 
out of his clothes, ‘‘ you’ll black your own 
boots while you stay in this house, or you'll 
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have to wear them with only Nature’s 
blacking, I can tell you that. You lazy fel- 
low! only to think of your setting a girl to 
blacking your boots! I’m ashamed of you. 
Now mind, don’t you ask Kate to do again 
anything that belongs to you to do. This 
thing has been carried far enough.” 

Nathan seized the brush, and expended so 
much wrath on the unoffending boots, that 
they never wore such a polish before. 

‘*T’ll pay her off,” he muttered. ‘If she 
hadn’t screamed so confounded loud, father 
wouldn’t have known anything about the 
fuss.” 

‘* How are you going to pay her off ?” said 
Jake. ‘‘Father always takes her part, you 
know.” 

‘*Never mind, Jake. I'll lay awake nights 
till I think out a plan, for as sure as my name 
is Nathan Graves, I’ll be even with her.” 

Relieved of so much of the boys’ work, Kate 
after this had a much easier time; but, as 
Thanksgiving approached, and Mrs. Graves 
fully expected Angeline home on that day, 
extra work was not wanting, and some nights 
she was required to sit up till nearly midnight 
to pare apples, chop meat, and otherwise pre- 
pare for the great occasion. But the doting 
mother was doomed to disappointment, for 
Angeline wrote that she had accepted an in- 
vitation to spend Thanksgiving with a friend, 
but would be sure to make a long visit at 
home on Christmas. This news was not un- 
welcome to Kate, for she dreaded Angeline’s 
coming more than she could tell; but the dis- 
appointment put Mrs. Graves into such an 
ill humor, and made her so unbearable, that 
of the two evils, she felt that Angeline’s com- 
ing would have proved the less. 

The boys had seemed more kind of late, and 
once or twice had brought a pail of water for 
her, or otherwise helped her in her work. A 
few days before Christmas they were talking 
about presents, and Nathan told Kate they 
were all going to hang up their stockings, 
and made her promise she would do the same. 

Angeline arrived on Christmas eve, gor- 
geously arrayed in scarlet merino, with bright 
yellow bows on her neck and hair. 

““O, my eyes!” cried Nathan, raising his 
hands and rolling his eyes. 

“* “Methinks our Angeline, 
Looks to-night uncommon fine.’ 
There, who says I ain’t a posi?” 
** Pooh!” said Jake; ‘‘ that’s nothing. 
** © Red and yeller, 
Catch a feller.’ 
I guess I’m poet Number Two.” 
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‘‘Pshaw! That’s as old as the hills. I’ve 
heard it ever since I can remember,” sneered 
Nathan. 

‘*No more ot this nonsense, boys,” said 
Mrs. Graves; “fly round, and carry Ange- 
line’s trunk to her chamber.” 

On their way up stairs they met Kate, who 
stepped one side to let them pass. 

‘*T say, Kate, this trunk’s mighty heavy. 
I guess she’s brought us lots of Christmas 
presents. By the way, you’re going to hang 
up your stocking — ain’t you?” 

‘* Perhaps so; but I haven’t much faith that 
I shall get anything in it.” 

Next morning, as Kate was taking her 
stocking down from the door knob, the boys 
appeared in the entry with theirs. 

‘Hallo!’ said Nathan. ‘‘I don’t see, Kate, 
but what your stocking is as full as ours. 
Let us all carry them down into the kitchen, 
and empty them.” 

Kate followed the boys down stairs, and 
stood looking on with pleasure while they 
proceeded to abstract their Christmas pres- 
ents from the depths of their socks. 

‘* We've a jolly lot this year, that’s a fact!” 
saidJake. ‘Come, Kate, let’s see what you’ve 
got.” 

She drew out the first package, and after 
unwinding a great many papers, she came to 
a raw potato! 

**T don’t think [ll look any farther,” said 
she, dropping her stocking. 

‘©, yes, I would,” said Nathan. ‘‘ That is 
only ajoke, to make you think there’s nothing 
better there. I found a turnip in mine last 
year.” 

Kate again took her stocking, and thrusting 
her hand down into the foot, withdrew it, 
all covered with tar. 

‘*O, dear!” cried Kate, bursting into tears. 
“I might have known, instead of giving me 
any present, you would have played a trick 
upon me. I wouldn’t care, only that my 
stocking, which I had just finished knitting, 
is now entirely ruined.” 

The boys answered with a shout of laugh- 
ter, as both made their exit from the kitchen. 

‘““That was a good one,” said Jake. ‘I 
guess you are even with her now, Nathan.” 

‘Indeed I’m not, as you'll see before 
long.” 

Angeline was made very amiable for the 
day by finding a coveted set of jewelry in her 
stocking, which was very showy, and also ex- 
ceedingly brassy. 

evenings after, Mrs. Graves said to 
A daughter, ‘“‘T shouldn’t wonder if the 
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Joneses came over to-night; they sent word 
they were coming some evening while you 
were at home. I guess you’d better go and 
fix yourself up a little.” 

“*T don’t much believe they’ll come, moth- 
er, for it has grown awful cold since the sun 
went down. [I'll dress me, though, for they 
may come, and I want Amanda Jones to see 
my new jewelry. She’ll nearly die of envy, 
I expect.” 

Angeline was gone but a few minutes, when 
she came rushing down the stairs, with a white 
face and great staring eyes. 

‘*T cannot find my jewelry anywhere, moth- 
er, and it was in my box on the bureau not 
an hour ago! It must have been stolen, and 
I'll bet you anything Kate has taken ‘it, for I 
saw her looking pretty hard at it this morn- 
ing, when she was dusting my bureau.” 

‘*T think just as likely as not she has. She’s 
out in the kitchen now; let us go up to her 
room and search,” said Mrs. Graves. 

Going to the drawer in the old chest, she 
tumbled over the few clothes that Kate pos- 
sessed in a very unceremonious manner. . 

** Goodness me!” she exclaimed; ‘if here 
isn’t two of my new napkins hid away in the 
very bottom of the drawer, and I could almost 
swear that’s my new hemstitched handker- 
chief. What do you think of that?” 

‘*T think it’s plain enough who stole my 
jewelry now. I hope we shall come across 
that too.” 

The search for these articles proved una- 
vailing, however, and both mother and 
daughter rushed to the kitchen. 

‘*You miserable thief!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Graves, seizing Kate by the arm; ‘I’ve just 
found these things in your drawer, and as 
Angeline has lost her jewelry, I haven’t any 
doubt but what you have stowed that away 
somewhere.” 

‘Found these in my drawer!” gasped 
Kate, with pale face and trembling lips; 
** how could they have got there?” 

**You can explain that better than we,” 
snapped Mrs. Graves. ‘‘ Now, tell me where 
the jewelry is, instantly.” 

“IT don’t know, Mrs. Graves; indeed, I 
don’t; and I never put these things in my 
drawer.” 

‘“‘That’s a likely story! I don’t believe a 
word of it. This is all the thanks I get for 
giving you a home.” 

‘“‘ I’ve worked hard enough, Mrs. Graves, 
for the privilege of staying here, and God 
knows I never took the value of a pin from 
you,” sobbed Kate. 
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“« We ought to search her,” said Angeline. 

‘‘ That’s what I’m going to do this minute.” 

Poor Kate was stripped in the presence of 
her tormentors, but nothing was found upon 
her. 

** Well, you shan’t have a chance to pilfer 
in this house any more. Take your hood and 
cloak from the entry and be off, for I won’t 
harbor you another hour.” 

Mrs. Graves made another journey to the 
garret, and tying up Kate’s clothes in a bun- 
dle, bade her leave the house immediately. 

Half an hour later Mr. Graves and the boys 
entered, stamping their feet and rubbing their 
ears. 

** It's a terrible night out,” said Mr. Graves; 
“* the very coldest of the season. Where’s Kate? 
I didn’t see her in the kitchen. Has she gone 
to bed to keep warm?” 

*€ No, she hasn’t gone to bed in this house, 
the miserable thief. Angeline missed her 
jewelry to-night; and although you think her 
such a pink of perfection, I suspected she 
might have taken it. I searched her drawer, 
and though I didn’t find the jewelry, I found 
other things I had missed, and so I’ve packed 
her off, bag and baggage.” 

**Do you mean to say that you’ve turned 
that poor girl out of the house this bitter 
night?” 

** Yes, I have. Do you suppose, Simon 
Graves, I'll harbor a thief ?” 

‘‘ Dear me,” said Nathan, with face as pale 
as_ashes, “‘ Kate isn’t athief! I only thought 
I’d make you believe so, to pay her off an old 
grudge. I put two napkins and a handker- 
chief in her drawer, and I hid Angeline’s jewel- 
ry in the top drawerof her own bureau. I didn’t 
suppose mother was going to turn her out of 
the: house such an awful night as this.” 

** Yes, it is an awful night, and you’ve done 
an awful mean, wicked thing, Nathan. God 
forgive me that I ever brought her here,” said 
Nir. Graves, springing to his feet, and con- 
fronting his wife. ‘‘ She’s been made to work 
like a bond slave in this house, put upon and 
abused in every way; and now, to finish her 
entirely, I suppose, you’ve driven her out this 
bitter night to perish in the cold. Nathan, 
harness the horse as quick as youcan. If we 
don’t want the crime of murder on our souls, 
we must find poor Kate if possible.” 

‘I’m sorry now you sent her away, moth- 
er,” said Angeline, ‘‘for she did make a tol- 
erable kind of a servant.” 

“God forgive you, Angeline, if that’s all 
you’re sorry for. If I should find her alive, 
Pll take her away to-morrow, where she would 
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be treated like a human being. She's the last 
servant, as you’ve called her, thatI shall ever 
bring into this house.” 

Having said this, Simon Graves buttoned 
on his heavy overcoat, and drove off in the 
darkness and cold, leaving his wife speechless 
with amazement. He had never dared before 
to speak his mind so freely, and for the moment 
her own sharp tongue was paralyzed. 

When Kate left the house, her first thought 
was to seek shelter with the Harveys. Butin 
her bewilderment and fright, she took the 
wrong road, and after walking nearly a mile 
without seeing the house, — or in fact any oth- 
er. for it was an unfrequented road,—she became 
aware of her mistake. By this time she was 
so chilled through as to be scarcely able to 
stand. She staggered on, however, till, be- 
coming too numb and exhausted to move a 
step farther, she sank down by the road- 
side. 

Not long after, a horse and sleigh, contain- 
ing a lady and gentleman, chanced to pass the 
spot, and the animal, catching sight of Kate 
with his keen eyes, jumped quickly out of the 
road. 

**Do stop a moment, Charles,” said the la- 
dy, addressing her husband, ‘and let us see 
what frightened Dick. Who knows but it 
may be some poor creature perishing with the 
cold.” 

Having calmed the fears of the horse, so 
that his wife could hold him, Mr. -Wendell — 
for that was the gentleman’s name— went 
back a few steps, and found poor Kate, fast 
sinking into that sleep, which, but for his 
providential arrival, would have known no 
waking. He succeeded in rousing her tocon- 
sciousness, and bore her quickly to the sleigh. 

‘“‘Here’s a poor girl nearly frozen, Mary. 
We must wrap her up as warmly as we can, and 
drive with all possible speed to a place of 
shelter.” 


‘¢ How fortunate we are to be so near home, 


Charles! Pray urge on Dick a little faster.” 

They almost flew over the road, and in less 
than twenty minutes were within the shelter 
of their own home. Kate had fallen amung 
kind friends, and busy hands were soon min- 
istering to her comfort. When sufficiently 
recovered, Kate told them her sad story, and 
tears of sorrow and indignation filled their 
eyes. 

A few days of delicious rest followed, and 
then a sister of Mrs. Wendell, who was visit 
ing there at the time, took Kate ho 
nurse-maid to her two little ones. 

She found this new home, with 
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0 pleasant, it seemed almost like a paradise to 
her, when compared with her life at the farm- 


‘house. Little Herbert and his baby sister 


Minnie grew so fond of their young nurse, 
that their mother felt she had secured a 
prize. 

One day, a few weeks after, Mr. Ellison, a 
middle-aged gentleman, called at the Lewises’ 
to bring them news of some absent friends. 
They found so much to say about their friends, 
and found him such a genial companion, that 
they persuaded him to let them send for his 
trunks at the hotel, and make his home with 
them while he staid in the place. Kate used 
to catch a glimpse of him now and then, as he 
passed through the halls, and she thought he 
was the finest-looking gentleman she had ever 
seen. One day, when the rest of the family 
were out, he took a fancy to visit the nursery, 
and have a frolic with the children. 

‘Well, my little man,” said Mr. Ellison, 
addressing Herbert, ‘‘ won’t you come and sit 
‘with me a while?” 

‘* Please, sir, I don’t want to just yet, cause 
Kate is going to harness me up for a horse as 
soon as she fixes the reins alittle. Sheknows 
how to harness boy-horses first rate.” 

Mr. Ellison turned to look at Kate as Her- 
bert said this, and for the first time since he 
entered the house he had a full view of her 
face. He was evidently very much struck 
with something in her appearance, for he 
gazed at her so intently that she colored with 
embarrassment. 

‘* Little Herbert called you, Kate,” said Mr. 
Ellison. ‘* Will you please tell me your other 
name?” 

‘* My name is Kate Somers,” she replied. 

“Kate Somers; can it be possible?” he 
murmured. ‘Are your parents living, my 
dear?” 

‘*No, sir; my father died when I was a 
baby, and my mother when.I was three years 
old.” 

‘*Pardon me if I ask you one more ques- 
tion. Have you any keepsake that belonged 
to your mother?” 

““Only her pocket Bible.” And stepping 
into her room, which adjoined the nursery, 
she soon returned, and handed the book to 
Mr. Ellison. 

With trembling fingers, he turned to the 
blank pages, and there read, ‘‘ Kate Ellison. 
birthday gift from her brother Robert.” 
Springing from his chair, he caught Kate 
arms, and folded her to his great, lov- 











child,” he exclaimed, ‘“ your 





mother was my only sister, and I gave her 
this very Bible on her eighteenth birthday. 
God be praised that after this long. search I 
have found my lost niece. What a wonderful 
providence, that led me to this house!” 

Kate was too astonished to speak, at first; 
but when she found her tongue, she ex- 
claimed, ‘ O, sir, it seems almost too good to 
be true, that you are indeed my uncle. Iam 
so glad, for it is dreadful to feel there is no 
one in the wide world that loves or cares for 
me.” 

* “You need feel so no longer, my dear; you 
are mine now, and I trust we shall spend 
many happy years together.” 

When Mrs. Lewis returned, Mr. Ellison 
immediately informed her of the discovery 
which he had made, and that evening Kate 
was summoned to the parlor, and, in the 
presence of the family, her uncle told them 
what a long and weary search he had made 
for her, ever since he returned from China, 
and found that her mother was dead. He as- 
tonished Kate by telling her he had recently 
found a step-son of his sister, who told him 
she was dead. 

“T expect him here to-night,” said he; “‘and 
how glad he will be to find the sister, whom 
he believed to be dead!” 

The expected visitor arrived soon after, 
and, as he entered the parlor, Kate started, 
and turned deadly pale. 

‘‘T have found her, Edward,” exclaimed 
Mr. Ellison; ‘‘ this is your sister Kate.” 

‘* Why, uncle, there must be some mistake,” 
stammered the young man. ‘‘I have told you 
that the little girl whom my step-mother feft 
was dead.” 

_ “Then she has certainly come to life again, 
for Kate’s face, the image of her mother’s, 
added to the fact that she has a Bible in her 
possession that I gave her mother myself, is 
positive proof of her identity.” 

Mr. Ellison noticed Kate's agitation when 
her step-brother entered, and turning to her, 
he said, rather abruptly, — 

“‘ Kate, did you ever see or hear of this per- 
son before?” 

*¢ Never but once,” answered Kate, with a 
shudder. 

‘¢ When was that? Let us hear about it.” 

‘¢T was walking along the road one day, not 
far from the farm-house where I was living, 
and this.:man sprang out from among some 
bushes, and, calling me by name, told me he 
had waited years for me to find a home in 
some out-of-the-way place, and now I must 
stay in it. He said if I ever left it, or ven- 
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tured to return to the city, I should rue the 
day. I believe these were his very words, and 
they have haunted me ever since. It has al- 
ways been a great mystery to me who he was, 
and what he could possibly have to do with 
me.” 

‘Edward Somers,” said Mr. Ellison, sternly, 
“T begin to see through your baseness. It 
seems ‘you cast off your little sister to the cold 
charities of the world, though still keeping 
track of her; and when you met me, and 
learned that, as my nephew, you would prob- 
ably inherit my property, you pretended Kate 
was dead, so that you might receive it all. 
You have overstepped your mark, as such 
rascals as yourself generally do. If you had 
told me what you knew of your sister, and 
had assisted me to find her, you should have 
shared my home and fortune equally with her. 
But now not another cent shall you receive 
from me, and I advise you to accept the offer 
of going abroad, of which you were telling 
me; for I prefer that the ocean should roll 
between you and the girl you have so foully 
wronged.” : 

Edward waited to hear no more, but left 
the house scarcely half an hour after entering 
it, cursing the luck, as he called it, that had 
discovered Kate to heruncle. At Mrs. Lew- 
is’s urgent request, he left Kate with her to 
superintend her wardrobe, while he went 
away to purchase a home, where, after so 
many years of wandering, he could at last 
settle down, with the niece who had already 
become very dear to him. 

Mr. Graves drove about on the evening he 
went in search of Kate, until he was nearly 
frozen himself, and then was obliged to return 
home with a heavy heart. As the weeks 
dragged on, and nothing was heard from the 
missing girl, their worst fears seemed to be 
realized, and from that time Mrs. Graves be- 
came a changed woman; and though she 
seldom spoke of her cruelty to the orphan 
girl, her husband knew, by her often sleepless 
nights, that she was filled with the deepest 
remorse. Angeline never returned to board- 
ing school, but was obliged henceforth to 
help her mother perform the drudgery of the 
kitchen. 

One day in the early spring she came home 
from one of the neighbor’s with a great piece 
of news. 

‘“‘They tell me,” she said, ‘that we are to 
have some fine neighbors soon; for a very 
wealthy gentleman, by the name of Ellison, 
has bought the Dix place, and they are going 
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to lay out the grounds, and furnish the house 
in splendid style.” : 

‘“*Has he much of a family?” asked Mrs. 
Graves. 

‘*He has one niece, they say; but he has a 
housekeeper, and ever so many servants, so 
there will be a houseful there. I suppose, 
when they get settled, we ought to call, moth- 
er; you know they are almost our next neigh- 
bors.” 

**T suppose so; although, if they are such 
grand folks, it isn’t at all likely they will care 
for our acquaintance.” 

After many delays, and much importunity, 
Angeline at last succeeded in getting her fa- 
ther and mother out with her to call upon 
their new neighbors. 

They were shown into the elegantly fur- 
nished parlors, whose splendor fairly bewil- 
dered them. Mr. Ellison soon appeared, and 
cordially welcomed his guests; then, ringing 
a bell, he desired the servant who answered 
it to send his young mistress down. Ange- 
line adjusted her hat and neck ribbon, gave a 
hasty glance to see if her mother looked pre- 
sentable, and then nervously waited. for the 
door to open. It swung noiselessly upon its 
hinges at last, and Kate Somers stood before 
them. 

Mrs. Graves and Angeline both gave a 
faint scream, while every particle of color 
left their faces. But Mr. Graves, with tears 
in his eyes, staggered forward, and grasped 
the outstretched hand of Kate. 

‘‘Uncle Robert, this is Mr. Graves, who, 
I have told you, was always so kind to me.” 

‘“*You cannot say that of me,” sobbed Mrs. 
Graves; ‘‘and God, the avenger of the or- 
phan, has punished me for my sin. I haven't 
had an hour’s peace of mind since I turned 
you out in the cold, that night. Can youever 
forgive me?” 

‘*T have forgiven you long ago,” said Kate, 
taking her hand; ‘‘ and why shouldn’t I, when 
your sending me off was the means indirectly 
of restoring me to my uncle?” 

‘I treated you very unkindly, too,” faltered 
Angeline; ‘‘ but I have been so sorry!” 

‘We will all strive to forget the past, and 
cherish only kindly feelings to each other, 
now that we shall henceforth be such near 
neighbors,” said Kate, pleasantly. 

‘“‘T heartily indorse Kate’s words,” said Mr. 
Ellison; ‘‘and now that the young lady, ig 
being restored to us, has lifted a weight 
all our hearts, we will endeavor to 
she was ever left to wander out i 
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BY MARY GRANGER CHASE. 


‘Bypnssienncrn'y which literally means 

“stony wood,” is the name of a village 
about eleven miles from London. Until re- 
cently, it has been principally remarkable for 
its deep, singular chalk-pits, a few handsome 
country-seats, and a picturesque church, con- 
taining a number of monuments, one of them 
to Sir Philip Warwick, a devoted adherent of 
Charles I., and writer of highly valued me- 
moirs of that unfortunate monarch. The 
principal villa is a large, ancient mansion, that 
was bought, in 1609, by Camden, the famous 
antiquary, and author of the ‘Annals of 
Elizabeth.” He named the residence, and 
died in it; and from beneath its roof his re- 
mains were conveyed with great solemnity to 
a burial-place in Westminster Abbey. 

But henceforth Chiselhurst and Camden 
House will be sought out by tourists of all 
nations as places of great historic interest, 
because in this village, and in this mansion, 
Napoleon III. and his family found a retreat 
and home after the emperor’s downfall, and 

e world-renowned exile closed his 
omantic career on the 9th of Janu- 


he midsummer of 1870 that Louis 





Napoleon, conscious that his hold upon the 
imperial throne of France, for himself and his 
son, was insecure, endeavored to strengthen 
it by leading his excitable subjects into a for- 
eign war. Upon a mere point of etiquette, he 
declared war with his powerful neighbor, 
King William of Prussia. It was a desperate 
anda fatalstep. Atfirst, indeed, it gratified the 
Parisians. They received the declaration with 
shouts of applause and joyous martial songs; 
and the senate enthusiastically congratulated 
the emperor upon his decision, and assured 
him of their affection and loyalty for him, 
and his son'as his successor. Napoleon al- 
most immediately repaired himself to the seat 
of war, taking with him the prince imperial, 
then fourteen years old, dressed in uniform, 
and commending the empress, whom he left 
at the Palace of the Tuileries as regent, to ° 
the protection of his people. The night be- 
fore the imperial departure, Eugenie took her 
boy with her to the Church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires, to pray for the success of their 
cause — the safety of her husband and child. 
And within a few days of this proceeding, she 
visited the fleet at Cherbourg, and read aloud 
a proclamation of the emperor’s. 

Nothing succeeds like success. Had Louis 
Napoleon been able to lead his confident 
soldiers to victory, he would have been more 
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than ever before monarch in the hearts of the 
French people. But his rotten armies could 
make no stand before the thoroughly equipped, 
well-disciplined German forces. The battle 
of Sedan occurred on the 1st of September; 
and about five o’clock on the evening of that 
day, a French officer approached the Prussian 
head-quarters with a white duster, as the best 
substitute that could be found for a flag of 
truce; and shortly afterwards a note, writ- 
ten by Napoleon’s own hand, was given to 
King William. It read thus: “ Mon Frere: 
N'ayant pu mourir a la téte de mon armée, je 
depose mon épée au pied de votre Majesté.” 
(My Brother: Not having been able to die 
at the head of my army, I place my sword at 
the feet of your Majesty.) The king wrote a 
brief reply, using for his desk a cottage-chair, 
which two aides-de-camp kept steady for him, 
and a personal interview between the two 
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Napoleon at Wilhelmshohe. 


sovereigns took place on the succeeding day. 
The royal prisoner was treated by King Wil- 
liam with such courtesy and consideration, 
that, little as he was in the habit of betraying 
his emotions, he was quite affected by it. It 
was his great desire, now, not to be seen by 
his own soldiers; and he was spared this 
humiliation, but only by the alternative of 
exhibiting himself to the triuraphant Prussian 
army, as he rode away from Sedan on the 
next day but one after the mighty battle. 
The victorious king assigned the emperor 
a residence at the palace of Wilhelmshohe, 
‘where Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon 
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I., lived when King of Westphalia. This 
mansion, built of reddish stone, on the slope 
of a mountain, close by the little town of 
Cassel, in Germany, has a surpassingly fine 
situation, taking in a view of a beautiful and 
varied scenery, stretching over twenty or 
thirty miles; and the gardens are rich in arti- 
ficial ruins and elaborate water-works. Here 
Napoleon dwelt nearly seven months, bound 
by his own word of Lonor not to go beyond a 
few miles of the Park. A gentleman who had 
an interview with him in this place, in the course 
of a detailed account of the visit, says, — 

** So far, at all events, there had been noth- 
ing particularly grandiose in my reception, 
and, though from this time there was certain- 
lyagood deal more of courtly ceremony, I can- 
not say that even now it passed the very nar- 
rowest limits consistent with any sovereignty, 
however small. My expectation, indeed, in 
this way, aroused by what I had been read- 
ing of the vast suite which followed the 
emperor, and the magnificent hospitality with 
which he was entertained here, led me into 
an uncomfortable error. My mind, full of 
gorgeous visions of an imperial staff in every 
variety of brilliant uniform, quite failed to 
realize the idea that the quiet-looking gentle- 
man in a plain, dark morning suit, who stood 
waiting for m@at the top of the stairs, could 
possibly be General Reille, the emperor's 
aide-de-camp; and I accordingly followed 
him, with but a very slight salute, into the 
ante-room of the dining-saloon, where I 
looked vainly round for the magnificent per- 
sonage with whom I expected to have to deal. 
Nothing, however, was to be seen but a rather 
small room, scantily furnished with settees, 
covered with ragged yellow silk, and opening 
by folding-doors into a rather larger room be- 
yond, in the centre of which stood a long, nar- 
row table, surrounded by very plain wooden 
chairs. Smiling good-naturedly at my blunder, 
the general courteously informed himself of my 
business, and took in at once to the emperor 
my letter and request for the honor of an audi- 
ence. In less than three minutes he returned, 
with a request that I would follow him, and, 
passing through an ordinary-sized room, in 
one of the two windows of which stood three 
or four gentlemen, also in plain clothes, talk- 
ing in undertones, whilst another was busy 
ata table covered with numerous journals in 
French, German, and English, the general, 
with the announcement, ‘ Sa Majesté ’ Em# 
reur,’ ushered me through a small dogpad 
corner of the room, and I found g 
only in the presence, but face to f 
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, than arm’s length, of him I came to see. As 
I seat myself in the chair to which I am cour- 
teously invited, and fix my eyes upon the worn 
but powerful face which turns to me from the 
small writing-table, from which he has risen 
to receive me, I feel that I am in the presence 
of the man on whom has hung for so many 
years the peace of Europe; and with the 
feeling, the comic element which has decided- 
ly preponderated in my experiences hitherto 
passed altogether away. 

‘‘Speaking of France, and of the present 
condition of affairs there, his tone — which, 
in dealing with other matters, had been ear- 
nest, but not uncheerful — saddened visibly, 
and he sighed heavily as he spoke of the state 
of things at Lyons and elsewhere, and of a 
not impossible future in store for Paris. There 
was not the slightest appearance of resentment 
in the way in which he spoke of the changes 
that had recently taken place, but a terrible 
foreboding of what might come, his whole 
air and manner forcibly recalling to my mind 
the well-known lines, — 

; *O, my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows, 
When that my care could scarce retain thy roots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care?’ 

‘*T ventured to express a hope that all might 
yet go well, and that, before long, we might 
see him once more at the Tuileries. He sat 
for some moments silent; then, with a sigh, 
turned again tome, and said, ‘Noone can tell, 
no one can tell, sir, what may happen now.’” 

Meanwhile the tidings of Napoleon's defeat 
and captivity reached Paris, at midnight, on 
Saturday, the 3d of September; and imme- 
diately the Parisians, always ready for a revo- 
lution, declared the empire at an end, and a 
republic established. And this was done — to 
use words written at the time — ‘‘ with the en- 
thusiastic applause of the Parisians, who 
cried, wept, laughed, shouted, embraced, 
kissed, danced, and sang; they marched up 
and down, soldiers and civilians, men and 
women, boys and girls, waving flags along the 
Boulevards, with torches in the evening, and 
makingevery possible sign of popular gladness. 
Such was the temper of the capital of France 
after the news of her amazing defeat.” The 
populace rushed to the great gates of the 
Tuileries, tore down the eagles that decorated 
the railings, and making their way into the 
rooms, deserted by the imperial family, gazed 

D, about with curiouseyes. In the young prince’s 

| apartments were found maps of Prussia, and 

) little painted figures of Prussian officers and 

P ‘Sion a sofa lay a toy sword, half un- 

Gj en the carpet of his study, tiny 
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leaden soldiers, that could be made to go 
through martial movements by the turning of 
a handle; and on the table was a book of 
written history exercises. The empress, 
when first warned that she was in danger, 
refused to fly; but, at the sound of the ap- 
proaching mob, she shook hands with her 
ladies, covered herself with a thick veil, and 
descended, alone, from the Tuileries Palace 
to the street. Here some one, recognizing her, 
called, out, Vola ['Impératrice! and there 
was a response of A la guillotine! but no 
personal violence was offered, and she suc- 
ceeded in reaching Trouville, according to 
one account, by riding two or three nights, 
and parts of some days, in a Normandy mar- 
ket-cart. Here Sir John Burgoyne’s yacht 
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Eugenie and the Prince Imperial. 


was waiting. Eugenie informed that gentle- 
man of her rank and escape, and begged him 
to take her to England. The gallant knight 
consented; and the empress, who had not 
even a change of clothing with her, went on 
board the yacht, and on the next Thursday 
was safe at Ryde, from whence she proceeded 
to Hastings, and in a state of great exhaus- 
tion joined her son at the Marine Hotel. The 
prince imperial was sent to England directly 
after the battle of Sedan, and had been at 
Hastings since the 5th of the month. 

The refugee mother and son presently took 
up their abode at Camden House, where they 
were politely and kindly treated by Queen 
Victoria and her family, who maintained a 
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constant friendly intercourse withthem. The 
last of October the empress travelled in- 
cognito to Wilhelmshohe to see her husband, 
and after a short visit, returned to Chiselhurst. 
On New Year’s Day she entertained, at Cam- 
den House, fifty or sixty French families of 
note sojourning in England. The 16th of 
March, the prince’s birthday, the empress 
and her son went to a Special High Mass in 
the morning, despite a snow-storm; and later 
in the day there were many distinguished 
visitors from London, to congratulate young 
Louis, who also received valuable presents. 
A few days after this festivity the emperor 
was set at liberty. Some one, staying at Wil- 
helmshohe at the time, thus described the 
scene there on the 19th of March, 1871: — 


Napoleon and the Laborer. 


‘““7 A.M. To-day, the period which will 
render Wilhelmshohe famous forever comes 
toanend. Napoleon will leave by a special 
train at noon. For the last weeks we have 
lived here in a curious state of suspense. 
Though the preliminaries of peace were signed, 
no order arrived from head-quarters to release 
the imperial prisoner until Friday last. All ar- 
rangements for this contingency being made 
previously, no unusual stir or bustle is ob- 
servable. Marshal Bazaine and his wife, who 
are expected to remain at Cassel for some 
weeks to come, arrived here yesterday, to take 
leave of the ex-emperor. A numerous crowd, 
who wished to catch the last opportunity of 





having a glimpse at Napoleon, were disap- 
pointed, for he did not take his usual after- 
noon walk. At this moment the six remain- 
ing horses of the emperor and two of his 
heavy fourgons are taken down to the station, 
to be embarked for Arenenberg. Four other 
carriages will go with the special train this 
afternoon, but they will be left in Belgium —a 
place for the permanent sojourn of Napoleon 
not yet being decided upon. It is understood 
that all his aides-de-camp and orderly officers 
will accompany Napoleon to England; but 
only General Castelnau and the Prince de la 
Moskowa will remain in his immediate attend- 
ance, while the rest will return to France. 

“tr o’clock. Since nine o’clock the scene 
becomes more animated. Carts arrive to take 
the luggage down to the station; servants are 
running to and fro. Prussian officials hasten 
into the chateau in full dress. The Roman 
Catholic dean of Cassel arrives to celebrate 
mass for the last time. A guard of honor, 
composed of troops of the eighty-third regi- 
ment, the same who received Napoleon on the 
5th of September, is drawn up in front of the 
chateau. Eight carriages are waiting to con- 
vey the emperor and his attendants to the 
station. General Count Monts, governor of 
the place, drives up to the castle. A short 
time afterwards, Napoleon, in civilian attire, 
appears under the portico. The soldiers pre- 
sent arms, and drummers and fifers strike up. 
Napoleon enters the carriage drawn by the 
four beautiful Trakehne stallions, which the 
Emperor William sent from Berlin; and Count 
Monts taking the seat on his left, General 
Vaubert and Commander Hepp opposite, he 
drives down to the station. 


“STATION, WILHELMSHOHE, 12 o’clock. 
The station is guarded by another company 
of the eighty-third regiment. There are pres- 
ent about three hundred people. Theemperor 
arrives, foliowed by two carriages conveying 
his aides-de-camps. Six drummers and the 
band began to play the same tune with which 
he was received when he arrived a prisoner 
— the great ‘ Zapfenstreich.’ Perhaps the ex- 
emperor may have expected to see himself 
honored by this military display for the last 
time. Having had the opportunity of seeing 
him many times, I may fairly say that I never 
saw him moved to such a degree as now. The 
reflection on times bygone was apparently 
overwhelming forhim. Followed by General 
Castelnau and Count Monts, he walked 
down the front of the soldiers 
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arms, and then he takes off his hat in saluting 
them, not being able to suppress a tear in his 
eye. Then the moment arrives when he 
enters the carriage — a first-class one, from the 


Hanoverian Railway. He shakes hands with. 


General Monts, and a few seconds afterwards, 
exactly at forty-five minutes past eleven, the 
train leaves the place, which will be memora- 
ble to mankind forever.” 


On the day succeeding these proceedings, 
the empress, who looked pale and care-worn. 
and her son, went by a special train from 
Chiselhurst to Dover, and waited at the Lord 
Warden Hotel until about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the special boat, with Napo- 
leon on board, steamed into the harbor. An 
immense crowd of people were at the landing- 
place; and the moment the gray-haired empe- 
ror, ‘in his dark-blue great-coat, was recog- 
nized on the deck of the vessel, he was 
vociferously cheered, and returned the com- 
pliment by smiles and bows. As soon as he 
stepped on land, the borough-coroner ap- 
proached him with the words, ‘‘ As mayor 
of Dover, I received yous Majesty on the oc- 
casion of your visit to England, fifteen years 
ago; and I now repeat my salutations.” 

On the occasion to which the ex-mayor re- 
ferred, Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie 
came to England on a state visit to Victoria. 
They were received at Dover by the prince 
consort, and lunched at the Lord Warden 
Hotel, where the mayor presented them with a 
congratulatory address. Throughout their 
visit, they were magnificently entertained; and 
the emperor was invested by the queen in the 
throne-room with the ribbon of the order of a 
Knight of the Garter. It was certainly poor 
taste in the coroner to remind the exile of 
that former arrival. 

But Napoleon took all good-humoredly. He 
smiled, spoke a few words in reply, and began 
to walk on, though the throng of people made 
it necessary for the police to clear a way for 
him. And ina moment more he clasped his 
wife to his breast; and Eugenie, throwing her 
arms around his neck, passionately kissed him 
again and again; then, with her beautiful eyes 
swimming in tears of joy, laid both her hands 
on his arm, while the prince imperial kissed 
him on each cheek, and held his hand. The 
reunited imperial family now walked, or 
rather struggled on, towards the Lord Warden 
Hotel, the press of men and women, bent upon 
seeing the illustrious exiles, being so great that 
they were almost lifted from their feet, and 
were obliged to stop, from time to time, till 
the police could make an opening for them. 
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The cheering of the dense multitude never 
ceased for a moment; they were wild with 
excitement, and handkerchiefs and hats were 
waved from windows, and shouts of Vive 
?Empereur! and Vive l’Impératrice ! rent the 
heavens. The empress seemed half pleased, 
nalf frightened, by the crush and terrific cheer- 
ing; but the emperor, perfectly self-possessed, 
and undisturbed by the crowding and pushing, 
kept perpetually smiling and lifting his hat. 
Atlast the refugees, so tumultuously welcomed, 
made their way into the hotel. They only 


stopped for a few minutes, however, as their 
train of cars was in readiness; and when they 
left the building, it was by a private passage, 
so that the multitude without did not see them 


Napoleon and the Chiidren. 


again. But inside the railway station were 
some hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, and 
the emperor was again loudly cheered, and the 
empress was presented with three magnificent 
bouquets.. Then the imperial family entered a 
saloon car, the prince taking a seat upon his 
father’s knee. 

A week’s rest at Camden House followed. 
The Emperor was seen daily walking in front 
of the rural mansion; and his son, having 
joined the Yeomanry Cavalry, was present at 
drill on Chiselhurst Common, in plain clothes, 
while waiting for his uniform to be made, in . 
order to take his place regularly in the ranks 
of the English volunteers, But the sight-seers 
trom London were so numerous that the priest 
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of the church the imperial family attended 
was obliged to impose half a crown admittance 
fee to be able to preserve any order within 
the sacred building. On the 27th of the 
month the emperor repaired to Windsor Cas- 
tle to visit Queen Victoria. He rode in a 
special train of cars, and on his arrival at the 
Windsor station was met by Viscount Sydney, 
sent by the queen, and the mother of Madame 
de Canrobert, with the two children of Mar- 
shal Canrobert. One of the little ones, a boy, 
was dressed in Highland costume, and pre- 
sented the emperor with a bouquet, which was 
duly received with thanks. 
riage, sent by her majesty, conveyed the royal 
visitor to the Castle, where he staid about 
half an hour. Prince and Princess Christian 
were there to pay their respects. to him, and 
he was treated with the utmost courtesy. 

Last summer it was said that the dethroned 
monarch passed most of his time at Chisei- 
hurst in adding to his entomological collection. 
It was the delight of the emperor to walk 
about the village; every one knew him by 
sight; no one ever failed to receive from him 
a kind word or a pleasant smile. He was 
especially fond of the children, and often was 
he seen in the midst of a group of little ones, 
patting their heads, and giving them sixpences. 
‘“*Know him?” said an old laborer; ‘ay, 
bless you, I know him well enough. Never 
spoke to him, because he didn’tever speak to 
me, and I wouldn’t take the liberty; but used 
to touch my hat, or take it off, and then he’d 
do the same.” 

Walkingwas his majesty’s favorite exercise, 
in which he usually took the arm of the em- 
press or Dr. Conneau. His principal walk 
was across Chiselhurst Common, through the 
village to St. Paul’s Common. The em- 
peror and empress took up their residence at 
Chiselhurst in March, 1871. During theirstay 
here, they endeared themselves to all around 
them. The emperor was totally devoid 
of anything approaching hauteur, and ap- 
peared happiest when distributing sweets or 
biscuit to little children, and would himself 
go into the nearest grocer’s shop to purchase 
bonbons, &c., for the youngsters, all of whom 
knew and loved the exiled emperor. One 
day, last November, the emperor and empress 
entertained a very large number of guests at 
Camden House, including many visitors from 
France. And the empress was presented with 
a splendid eider-down rug, covered with green 
satin, and elaborately wrought with flowers, 
as a gift from the ladies of France. A few 
days afterwards, the prince imperial joined the 


Then a close car- | 
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Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, where 
a private residence was set up for him. 

Soon after the present year came in, a pain- 
ful illness on the part cf the emperor was 
suddenly terminated by his death. He sank 
so rapidly, and so little was the event expcct- 
ed, that neither the prince imperial, who, 
after a visit to his father’s sick room, had re- 
turned to Woolwich, nor the emperor's private 
chaplain, could be summoned to Chisel- 
hurst in time to see him alive. The body 
was embalmed, and, with the face looking 
stern, and stamped with an expression of suf- 
fering, it was dressed in the uniform of a 
field-marshal, — the same suit which Napoleon 
wore at Sedan, — and lay in state until the 
15th of the month. Then, in the midst of 
an immense concourse of people, the coffin, 
covered with immortelles and violets, was 
borne to the sacristy of the Roman Catholic 
Church at Chiselhurst, which is to serve as a 
mortuary chapel until the remains can be 
conveyed to France, for final interment, in 
Napoleon’s native land, and the country over 
which he ruled for two and twenty years. 
One of the attendaffts upon the funeral had 
brought some soil direct from the garden of 
the Tuileries, which he sprinkled upon the 
coffin after it had been placed in the sacristy. 

Immediately after the emperor’s death, 
visitors to Camden House began to address 
the prince imperial as ‘*Sire.” But at pres- 
ent there is little prospect that the name of 
the tall, slim, homely-looking, low-browed 
youth will ever vie in history, as Napoleon 
IV., with that of his great uncle, or that of 
his own irrepressible father, CHARLEs Louis 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


DISHONEST BIRDS. 


NY bird, I suppose, is open to tempta- 
tion, and may steal, under extraordinary 
circumstances; but those which travellers sce 
sitting in great flocks, with such an air of in- 
nocence, on the icy cliffs of Greenland, are 
thieves by nature, and are not ashamed of it. 
In the summer they frequent the arctic 
seas, where they are called /emune, but jour- 
ney southward to spend their winters in New- 
foundland, Labrador, and the St. Lawrence 
region, where they are known as ‘ bacaloo 
birds,” while, by naturalists, they are called 
the Uria Brunichit. 
These birds flock together in immense num- 
bers, and the noise of the incessant fluttering 
of their wings, and discordant screaming, 
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makes a sound that, in the distance, resembles 
the roar of a cataract. They inhabit, in the 
arctic regions, the ledges of steep cliffs over- 
looking the sea, where, packed close together, 
facing outward, sitting bolt upright, row above 
row, crowded into the smallest possible com- 
pass, they look, for all the world, like soldiers, 
with white coats and black .caps, standing 
shoulder to shoulder on parade. 

But they are not on parade; they are only 
sitting on — what shall I say? —I cannot say 
nests, for they make none; nor eggs, for each 
bird lays but one egg, and deposits that upon 
the bare rock. The bird can only cover it, 
therefore, by placing it upon its end, which is 
accomplished with its bill, and then she sits 
down upon it as if it were a stool. 

Many of the birds, Dr. Hayes tells us, in his 
‘*Land of Desolation,” are often observed to 
be in a state of violent anger with their near- 
est neighbors, with ruffled feathers, scolding 
at the very tops of their shrill voices, even 
plucking out each other's feathers, and mak- 
ing vicious attempts at each other's eyes. 
Worse than this is, that the cause of this dis- 
play of bad temper is arrant thieving on the 
part of some of the birds. You sec, the bird 
must sometimes leave her egg, for she cannot 
remain there and starve to death while the 


chick is hatching. She may be a careless 
bird, and, as she is leaving the ledge, her pre- 
cious egg may roll off the cliff after her, and 
be destroyed; or her neighbors may roll it off 


while quarrelling. Upon her return she looks 
for her egg, but does not find it; she at once 
suspects that it is lost, and knowing that to 
remain honest is to remain chickless, she in- 
stantly decides in favor of theft, and steals 
the first egg she can lay her bill upon; and 
then down she sits upon it, with as much cool- 
ness and unconcern as if it had belonged to 
her from the beginning! When the true 
owner of this stolen egg comes back, she may 
steal in like manner, or she may accuse some 
other bird of the theft. Perhaps she may ac- 
cuse the right one; but right or wrong, if 
there is an accusation, there is sure to be a 
fight; and perhaps, before the fight is ended. 
the egg which is the cause of the quarrel may 
roll down the cliff; and then both birds get 
into other quarrels by turning thieves again. 
But the egg is not always left without a 
protector, for the male bird sometimes sits 
upon it while his mate goes off to feed. The 
poor fellow, however, likes this business little 
enough, and the female does not trust to his 
faithfulness to the family interest holding out 
very long, for she .invariably catches her 
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breakfast of small shrimps as speedily as pos- 
sible, gives herself a hasty dip in the sea, by 
way of a morning bath, and hurries back; 
whereupon the uncomfortable male flies off 
with a rush and a scream that shows how 
glad he is to be free again. t 


—_—_—_—_.__—. 


HOW SOME GIRLS OAN EARN MONEY. 
BY ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


OW that various processes of industrial 

art are taught at our schools of design, 
and.elementary lessons in art have become a 
part of the regular course of study in public 
schools, many boys and girls who have some 
natural talent will be able to fit themselves for 
an active and useful self-sustaining life. For 
most young people in America have comfort- 
able homes, and loving parents, who will ex- ~ 
ert all their powers to help their children 
make a start in the world. ’ 

It is imperatively necessary that those who 
study art should be helped and taken care of 
for five or seven years; for ‘art is long,” and 
though they may earn small sums of money 
while learning, yet the attempt to maintain 
themselves hinders somewhat the thorough 
prosecution of necessary studies. Few par- 
ents fully realize the importance of this long 
and faithful apprenticeship, and fail to give 
their children time enough for thorough prep- 
aration. Indeed, they often feel that they 
cannot afford to maintain them so many 
years before any appreciable result appears. 

Numbers have spent two or three years in 
studying at art schools, and then become dis- 
couraged with their slow progress, and take 
up some other business. In this way, after 
having toiled through the severest part of 
their education, they have relinquished the 
high and all-compensating prizes so nearly in 
their grasp. They and their friends are then 
disappointed, feel that time and money were 
wasted, and that art ‘‘ does not pay.” 

Others find, after a trial, that, though they 
have artistic tastes, they have not artistic ca- 
pacity. They may not be able to originate 
anything; may find that the delicate subtle- 
ties of light and-shade, chiar’ oscuro and re- 
flected light, are too difficult for them to com- 
prehend; or that their perception of color is 
not clear enough. Such boys and girls will 
do well to take up some other employment, 
that will not lead them away from art, but 
will cultivate those faculties in which they are 
deficient. An artist needs observation, meth- 
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od, and accuracy developed in a high degree; 
he needs aiso regular habits of faithful, con- 
scientious work; and often, too, he needs the 
pleasurable stimulus of being able to earn 
some money by his labor, and therefore to 
feel that when the daily task is done, he 
has a right to recreation, or to study, as he 
pleases. 

Most bright boys so situated can find an 
employer who does, not need all their time, 
and ‘will pay for what services he requires. 
But most of the gentle, modest, lady-like girls, 
whom we all know, and would be glad to help 
on in the right path, find great difficulty in 
obtaining paying employment for three or 
four hours daily which does not oblige them 
to work away from home. 

To these I would recommend fine and beau- 
tiful embroidery. And I suggest this em- 
ployment knowing that embroiderers in gen- 
eral are-very poorly paid. But I have known 
some embroiderers who have earned twenty 
and twenty-five dollars.a week regularly, and 
whose work was always in demand, because 
if was so beautiful. This was the secret. 
They did unusually excellent work, and there- 
fore could always sell it at prices that paid 
well. 

One of these girls was a patient of mine at 


a time when.I practised medicine among the 
poor of New York. This suffering creature, 
whose spine had been injured in infancy, was 
obliged to spend her life in bed, propped up 


by pillows. Here she wrought the most ex- 
quisite embroidery on fine linen lawn, for la- 
dies and children. She embroidered portraits 
in fine satin-stitch, each with a frame wrought 
round it, and the entire oval, frame and all, 
hardly an inch in length, yet almost invaria- 
bly an. excellent likeness. I have still my own 
portrait, wrought by her needle. It is just 
like me. 

She also worked charming garlands and 
bouquets, studying from natural flowers, and 
making roses, pansies, lilies of the valley, — 
whatever she chose, — with most delicate grace 
and skill. One baby’s robe that she worked 
cost the mother over three hundred dollars, 
and was a wonder of artistic fancy and beau- 
tiful execution; the little rosebuds and violets 
in wreaths about it were not larger than this 
small letter, a, — yet showed the curvings and 
foldings of the leaves most naturally. This 
artist of tne needle earned nearly twenty-five 
dollars every week, and found time to read 
many books. though weak, and often ill. 

Another, — a lady whom I knew, — wishing 
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to work at home, that she might take care of 
her baby, studied a real China crape shawl 
until she was able to imitate exactly its beau- 
tiful embroidery, and then for a few years 
worked on satin and velvet, making beautiful 
dresses and cloaks for a dry goods house in 
New York. She earned twenty dollars a week 
regularly, besides taking the best care of her 
child, and going out to walk with him every’ 
morning. In addition to this, she studied, 
and fitted herself for a business by which she 
could earn as much money in half the time, 
and with less labor. 

Embroidery is now very fashionable, and 
the handsomest is most in demand. It is, too, 
an art that in some form is always in use. A 
girl of artistic taste, who will do beautiful 
work, on handsome materials, and constantly 
study the fashions, so that her embroidery 
can readily be adapted to the reigning mode, 
will find that she can get regular and remu- 
nerative employment, as soon as she makes 
her abilities and wants known. 


TASSO. 


pene guage TASSO was born at Sor- 
rento, a pleasant Italian city situated by 
the beautiful Bay of Naples, March 11, 1544. 
It seems that, according to his father’s wish, 
he tried to study law while at school; but not 
liking so dry a science, he gave it up,. and 
turned to poetry, for which he had an ardent 
love. He soon became celebrated; but in 
those times it was necessary for an author to 
secure a powerful patron. Poor Tasso en- 
joyed the protection of a number, and might 
possibly have had no cause for complaint, if 
he had not fallen in love with the sister of one 
of them. Soon after this he appears as a 
melancholy wanderer from city to city, and 
was at one time in an insane asylum. But 
his wonderful poems had made for him many 
powerful friends in Rome, and they deter- 
mined to have him crowned there with laurel, 
as Petrarch had been. It was too late, for he 
died in April, 1595, a short time before the 
day fixed for the coronation. There was 
much mystery in his life, and we only know 
with certainty that he was very unfortunate, 
and perhaps a very cruelly treated man. His 
principal works were ‘‘ Rinaldo,” a romantic 
poem, ‘‘ Aminto,’’ a pastoral drama, and “ Je- 
xusalem Delivered,” an epic poem. The last 
named is best known to English readers. 
F. B. S. 
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EDGED TOOLS. 
BY EMELINE C. JACKSON. 


CHARACTERS. — JANE, MARIA, WALTER, 
and CHLOE, a colored Servant. 


Scene I.— JANE and Maria both hemming 
on the same sheet. They draw out their 
thread quickly, till JANE rises, and says, — 


THERE, myendisdone. Hurry, Maria, that 
we may shake it out, and fold it up, and have 
some little time to read. Of all impositions, 
this taking an hour out of Saturday afternoon 
to sew is the greatest. What a slow mole 
you are, Maria! Come! (Pulls at the sheet.) 

Maria. There is nouse hurrying. It only 
makes the thread knot. There! NowI am 
ready. (The girls fold up the sheet, and take 
up their books. JANE takes one chair, and 
puts her feet in another, while MARIA curls 
up ina corner of the sofa. They read a few 
minutes, when-a boy puts his head in to the 
door, and calls JANE.) 

Fane. What’s the use of calling? Don’t 
you see that I am here? What do you want 
now, Walter? (WALTER comes in, with a col- 
lar in his hand.) 

Walter. The button is off my collar. 
it on, please. 
with a slam.) 

Fane. You are always wanting something. 
Boys can never take care of themselves. 
Here! give it to me. (She holds out her hand 
Sor the collar.) 

Walter. (As crossly as she.) No! 
can do for themselves as well as girls. 

Fane. Why don’t you sew the buttons on 
my dresses, then? You are always taking up 
my spare hours with some of your mending. 
Give it to me if you want it done. 

Walter. ‘You shan’t have it. I ean do 
without you as well as you can without me. 
We will see who will want something done 
first. (Goes out, and shuts the door with a 


Sew 
(JANE throws dowu her book 


Boys 


bang. JANE takes up her book again.) 
Maria. What made you s0 cross, Jane? 
18 
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Fane. O, don’t bother me with questions. 
How can anybody tell what makes them cross? 
Sometimes you are, and sometimes you aren't, 
and that is all. Besides, Iam dying to finish 
this dear, delightful ‘‘ Little Women,” and 
have no time for boys and their collars. (Zhe 
girls read in silence, till JANE finishes her 
book, and starts up.) 

Fane. O, howI wish there were more of 
it. What is the reason the good books are all 
so short, and the stupid ones so long? (Comes 
and looks over Martia’s shoulder.) WHaven’t 
you read any farther than that? You are the 
slowest creature! The book will last you your 
lifetime, if that is the way you go on. Fin- 
ish your chapter, and come into the garden 
with me. I want to make something for my 
cypress vines to runon. Walter promised to 
help me, but I shan’t ask him now. 

Maria. I do not know, Jane. 
finish my book. 
morrow. 

Fane. Keep it another day. Never mind 
the two cents. (Marta closes her book reluc- 
tantly, and the girls go out together.) 


I want to 
It is due at the library to- 


Scene II. — The Garden. 


Enter JANE, with an old hoop skirt and a 
broom handle, and MARIA with some tools. 


Fane. Now, the first thing we must do is 
to bore some holes in the broomstick, to put 
the steel springs through. I'll hold the stick, 
and you bore the holes. (MARIA fakes the 
gimlet, while JANE stands before her, holding 
the stick.) What is the matter with you, Ma- 
ria? Why don’t you bore the hole? 

Maria. You don’t hold the stick steady; 
and besides, I can’t get the point to go into 
the wood. 


Fane. You are a little goose. It is easy 
enough. I have seen Walter do it a hundred 
times. 


Here, give. me the gimlet, and you 
take the stick. (Zhey change. JANE attempts 
to bore the hole, but finds the wood much 
harder than she anticipated. The gimlet slips 


| off, and sticks in her finger.) 
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Fane. O! (She drops the gimlet, and 
puts her finger in her mouth.) Q, my finger! 

Maria. Does it ache very bad? Girls 
can’t do such things. I,am sorry you tried. 

Fane. (Taking her finger from her mouth.) 
Girls can do what they please, if they only 
try. I won’t give it up. Ican burn a hole, 
if I can’t bore one. Let us go to the kitchen, 
and ask Chloe for a skewer. 


Scene III.— The Kitchen. An old black 
woman sits there, shelling beans. 


Enter JANE and Maria. JANE looks in the 
knife tray. 


Chioe. What you want there, Miss Jane? 

Fane. I want a skewer. 

Chloe. What for? 

Fane. To burn a hole in this stick. 

Chioe. You can’t have it, chile. Massa 
Walter he most spile my skewers now, burn- 
ing holes in his bird cages. I can’t ’low it. 
The p’ints is so blunt now I can hardly drive 
’em through the meat. 

Fane. Then let me have one, Chloe; if 
they are ’most ruined, I might as well finish 
them. 

Chloe. (Shakes her head.) Couldn’t, no 
how. Missis say, ‘‘ No more money for skew- 
ers this month. If you can’t keep ’em out of 
the chil’n’s way, you will have to use ’em just 
as they leave ’em.” 

Fane. It don’t make much difference, after 
all. But I have a handsome red and yellow 
bandanna handkerchief up stairs that I 
shall have to wear myself, if I can’t have 
a skewer. 

Chloe. (Rises, and looks in the knife tray.) 
There is an ole one, honey; ’most worn out. 
No account, no how. You mought as well 
take it. It would take a hammer to drive it 
into the meat, and a horse to pull it out. 
(JANE kneels before the grate, and puts the 
skewer between the bars. She soon draws tt 
out, red hot.) ° 

Fane. Now, Maria, hold the stick firm. 
Don’t let it slip. (Ske durns a hole about half 
way through, and then puts it in the fire 
again.) 

Maria. That does it beautifully. It is a 
great deal better than trying to bore with that 
ugly gimlet. (JANE draws the skewer from 
the fire again, but this time is not so successful. 
The stick rolls, and she burns both her own 
and Maria’s fingers. MARIA rises, and jumps 
up and down.) There, Jane, you have burned 
ine. Didn’t I tell you so? Girls can’t do 
these things. 
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Fane. (Blowing her own fingers.) They 
can burn their own and other girls’ fingers. 
Don’t make such a riot. Give her some flour, 
Chloe. One would think nobody was ever 
burned before. 

Chloe. Here, honey, take some soap and 
flour. Bress you, that’s nothing; it won’t 
smart long. I burns myself more than that 
fifty times every week. 

Fane. (Looking at the stick.) ‘The hole is 
almost through. I can drive a nail through 
now. Come, Maria, and help me finish it. 

Maria. (Sulkily.) I ‘won’t touch the old 
things. You may make it yourself. How my 
fingers smart! 


Fane. Just as you please. Ido not want 


| your help. 


Scene IV. — The Garden again. 


Fane. (Endeavoring to drive a nail through 
the partially burned hole. She succeeds at 
last.) There, that is done. Iam glad Jake 
sharpened the end of the stick yesterday. I 
don’t believe I could have driven it in, if he 
hadn’t. When I have done that, all the rest 
will be easy enough. (Ske crowds the stake 
into the loose soil, and then attempts to drive 
tt firmly down with the hatchet. Sometimes 
she hits the end of the stick, and knocks it on 
one side, but oftener her hatchet does not hit tt 
ataill.) Ishould think I was blind or cross- 
eyed. What is the reason I can’t. hit the 
stake? (Ske raises the hatchet for a tremen- 
dous blow, but flying through the air without 
hitting anything, it falls from her hands. 
She hears somebody laughing, and looking up, 
sees WALTER leaning from the window.) 

Waiter. That was a good blow, Jenny. I 
am glad you did not hit the stick, for you 
would have knocked it clean out of sight into 
China, and then you would have had to go 
after it. (JANE fakes no notice of him, but 
picks up her hatchet.) Not quite so hard, 
Jenny, this time, if you have any regard for 
the stick! (JANE holds the stick with one 
hand, and prepares to strike. She brings the 
hatchet down with great force on her own 
hand, and retires prectpitately, that WALTER 
may not see the tears that are springing from 
her eyes.) 


ScenE V.— WALTER in his own Room. 


Walter. That was a bad blow for Jenny- 
She will have a black and blue hand to-mor- 
row. She is a good girl when she isn’t cross, 
which is about half the time. I wish she had 
sewed the button on for me. I should rather 
have driven in twenty stakes than tried to do 
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it. And there are my gloves, too; button off, 
and hole in the thumb. I have stolen her 
work basket, but I don’t know what to do with 
it, now I have it. The eyes of the needles are 
all so plaguy small, I wonder how they ever 
hit them. I will take one of the largest; 
those must be for the beginners, as the big let- 
ters are for the boys that are learning the al- 
phabet. (Zakes a darning needle, and after 
some awkward attempts, succeeds in threading 
it. He tries to sew the button on the collar, 
but the needle being too large for the holes, it 
cracks the button, and it falls in halves.) Eh! 
What! That comes of trying to drive too 
large a wedge into too small a crack. Well, 
Rome was not built inaday. Let’s try again. 
(Takes a smaller needle, and endeavors in 
vain to thread it; holds tt this way, and that, 
and throws it on to the floor at last.) I won- 
der women have any eyes at all, trying all day 
to poke thread into such places. Iam glad 
Jenny didn’t see me. I made worse work of 
it than grandmother, and I ‘have laughed at 
her often enough. She hits the eye some- 
times, by mistake. But there are ‘‘ more ways 
to kill a cat besides choking her with cream.” 
(He takes the scissors, and punches.a hole in 
his collar, and ties it around his neck with a 
piece of twine.) There! could anything be 
better? (He draws the twine a little closer, 
but the hole being cut too near the edge, it 
tears out, and the collar falls of. He flings it 
away angrily.) It must be rotten stuff, not to 
stand a little twitch like that; my last collar, 
too. I must take one of Jim’s. (Ogens a 
drawer, and takes out one much too large for 
him. Tries tt on, and laughs at his own ap- 
pearance.) What a fool a fellow feels like in 
anybody’s clothes but his own! Iam almost 
afraid to try my gloves. It.is certain I was 
not born to be a tailor, or I should take to a 
needle more kindly. Hurrah! I have put 
the thread through, without trying but twice. 
Great improvement! — due to continued effort, 
as the schoolmaster says. (Takes a pair of 
- thick gloves, and attempis to sew up a rip; 
crowds the needle in, and sticks the head into 
his hand. He then tries to push it through by 
placing the head against the bureau. In do- 
ing this he runs the point under his thumb 
nail, and breaks the needle in two.) O, why 
need that vicious Jane have been so cross? 
It is all right that she has pounded -her own 
fingers, but she should not have made me 
stick needles into mine! 


Scene VI.— Jang, Maria, and WaLter. 
Maria has her burned fingers done up in a 
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white cloth; Jane has a bottle of arnica, 
with which she is rubbing her black and 
blue hand; WALTER still wears his brother’s 
collar, and has a pair of tweezers in his fin- 
gers. At the sight of each other the chil- 
dren burst into laughter. 

Walter. 
Fane. 
Maria. 

gers! 

Walter. Are they so bad? O, my thumb! 
Fane. What ails your thumb? Have you 

caught cold, wearing gloves that are ripped? 

Walter. Come, Jane, let us be friends 
again. I can’t do without you, nor you with- 
out me. If you will sew on my buttons, I 
will drive down your stakes, and both our 
thumbs will fare the better for the bargain. 

Sane. Lagree. Let peace be declared. 

Walter. And, in token, you must pull this 
broken needle from under my nail. It got 
there accidentally, while I was learning my 
algebra lesson. (Hands her the tweezers.) 

Maria. O,don’t, Jane; pray don’t. It will 
hurt awfully. How can you? 

Walter. Don’t make a fuss, Maria. 
my thumb, and not yours. 
(JANE Pulls out the needle.) 

Maria. lalways said you oughtn’t to do 
boys’ work, and now I am sure of it. 

Walter. Fudge! If a boy or girl thinks 
he should like to do any kind of work, let him 
try; and if he can do it weil, it is a proof that 
he is fitted for it. If Jane wants to plough, 
she had better try; but she must draw a 
straight, handsome furrow, or the world will 
laugh at her crooked rows, and think Jake 
had better do it. When she does that, I shall 
buy a lap-board and a goose, and turn tailor, 
for I have found out that needles have eyes, 
though it is hard work to hit them sometimes. 

Fane. (Holding out her hand to him.) 

We'll help each other all we can, 

As boy and girl, as maid and man; 
Whichever way our course may run, 

No service grudge, no duty shun. 

Though fate should make him sit and sew, . 
While I must hold the plough, or mow, 

In all our work, we'd soon discover 

We could not do without each other. 


TOOLS. 


You are merry. 
At our own misfortunes. 


Or at other people’s. O, my fin- 


It is 
Pull away, Jane. 


ad 


—— Power over those weaker than our-” 
selves often develops a domineering spirit 
hitherto unknown. Even children become 
tyrants. Therefore learn in early life to be’ 


J unselfish in aiding the weak and oppressed. 
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THE TYRANT’S FLIGHT. 
BY HARRY H. CUSHING. 


AN this wide world no spot nor refuge ope 
To hide me from the avenging hand of 
man? 
Must I, like hunted deer, a refuge gain, 
To find some new foe lurking in the brake? 
This peaceful glade invites repose, but no 
Repose comes to my weary, guilt-stained heart. 
Ye mighty mountains, shield me round about, 
Ye vales, enclose me in your sacred deeps, 
And let not man look on my guilty soul, 
That Justice, in her scale, has wanting found. 
I loved thee once, O Justice, child of Truth, 
Ere yet I had forgot thy gracious power, 
And Wrong, with Tyranny, usurped thy sway. 
My soul was once white as the fleecy mist 
That floats above, in summer blue. Ah, now, 
Black as yon clouds, the dismal veil of night! 
But yesterday, upon my regal throne, 
I ruled my subjects with an iron rod; 
To-day the meanest of them all ‘hath power 
Toslayme. And my people, like bloodhounds 
Upon my track, just quittance seek, atonement 
For all my cruel deeds. This hand it was 
Which signed the warrant of the noblest man 
That ever blest this sinful world, and doomed 
Him to the scaffold. And for what? Because 
He dared te stand in Freedom’s name, and bid 
His sovereign king release a peasant churl 
Condemned to die for slight offence. And him 
I murdered! For this vengeance seeks’me out 
With loud-mouthed clamor. Vainly thus I flee; 
For e’en as an on-rushing surge o’ertakes 
And crushes ’neath its weight its helpless prey, 
The waves of retribution shall o’erwhelm 
And sink me in their all-devouring flood. 
The very air seems tainted with the blood 
Of countless victims. Shadowy and dim 
Their figures throng upon my sight. Away! 
And do not follow me with hands upraised, 
Invoking vengeance! Now, now, they grasp 
me 

With fetters cold as ice! Their eyes flash out 
With lightnings that consume tny very soul! 
Now closer, closer, sweep their dreadful ranks! 
On every side they press, with curses low; 





Sharper than steel, they pierce, they stab me 
deep, 
Foretell the fate of him who in the blood 
Of fellow-men dyes deep his wicked hands, 
And in his guilt fears neither God nor man. 
Let me not see them! Death is in their looks, 
And sits enthronéd on their frowning brows! 
And yet, why doI fear? If fleshless hands 
Withhold their doom, less mercy comes from 
man. 
Long since I would have rid with my own arm 
This world of such as I, had not my soul 
Revolted on the brink of that dark void, 
And, shuddering, turned to weary life again, 
Choosing the trodden for the pathless way. 
And so my days pass on, each minute, nay, 
Each pulse-beat fraught with pent-up agony, 
Remorse, and fear, to which the fabled toils 
Of Pluto’s realm are as the babbling laugh 
Of meadow brook to ocean’s angry roar. 
By man pursued, and bearing Heaven’s ban, 
Where shall I seek for pity? Mercy find? 
J, who ne’er knew that blessed word till now, 
J seek for mercy? Vain! The only heart 
That ever loved me, at my own behest 
Was stilled in death. Alas, that fatal day! 
But hold! The peaceful night-wind, that calm 
rest 
To most men brings, bids me yet farther on; 
For well my ’customed ear that martial tread 
Doth know; and oft I led to fame those inen 
Who seek my life. And thus once more I fly. 
Such is the tyrant’s doom; ’tis thus decreed, 
Right shall prevail, though wrong uphold a 
throne, 
And o’er my body, lifting up its voice, 
Shall clarion to the world in tones of might, 
“Evil is dead!” And men shall shudderingly, 
Recalling my dread deeds, abhor my name, 
And fear no tyrant, but a tyrant’s shame. 


—————»——_—_. 


—— ‘* NEVER receive a swallow into your 
house,” was one of the precepts of the Py- 
thagoreans. Plutarch thinks a reason for this 
to be, that ‘swallows feed on flesh, as they 
chiefly devour and prey upon grasshoppers,” 
which are sacred and musical. 











A. P. A. We had the pleasure of at- 

® tending the convention of the Eastern 
Amateur Press Association, held at the St. 
James Hotel, Boston, January 25. On account 
of the exaggerated and ridiculous reports con- 
cerning the prevalence of the small pox in the 
city, and a violent snow-storm which raged 
during the preceding night, the attendance was 
smaller than it would otherwise have been, 
though a very respectable number were pres- 
ent. But what the convention lacked in num- 
bers, it made up in dignity and respectability. 
We had the satisfaction of meeting some of 
the prominent amateurs of the country, whom 
we have known by their works for several 
years. Though the proceedings were at times 
exciting, they were always orderly, and parlia- 
mentary rule was more potent than in many 
assemblies of old heads we have attended. 
The election of the president was a stirring 
event, but no bones were broken, though the 
canvass had been very warm for months. 
The speeches were generally very creditable, 
and there was an entire absence of that ‘‘ bun- 
combe,” of which one is almost sure of hear- 
ing a few specimens in gatherings of adults. 
We were duly and deeply impressed by the 
earnestness with which the members trans- 
acted their business; we formed a very high 
opinion of the character of the participants 
in the affair, and we are confident that many 
of them will make their mark upon the gen- 
eration to which they belong. The banquet 
was a very pleasant affair, and afforded us an 
opportunity to see the gentlemen of the ama- 
teur press when they had laid aside, for the 
moment, the heavy cares of business; and 
they appeared quite as well in their gastro- 
nomic occupation, amid the flow of humor 
and the flash of wit, as under the responsibil- 
ity of their official duties. We are under obli- 
gations to the members of the convention for 
the courteous attentions bestowed upon us in- 
dividually, and we congratulate them upon 





the brilliant success which has attended th 
formation of the association. . 


Tasso. We have about a dozen accounts 
of this poet, in answer to our suggestion in 
the February number, from which we select 
the one by F. B. S., which appears on another 
page. The question was more briefly an- 
swered by Merrimack, Horace Ketchum, Sin- 
bad, — who is incorrect in several points, — 
B. T., Sallie B., and Kit. 


FresH Water takes us to task for giving 
the Blanche, in SEA AND SHORE, so’ much 
beam. He calls our craft ‘‘old tubs,” and 
wishes us ‘“‘ to slice off a few feet beam.” He 
objects to eighty-five feet long by twenty-four 
feet beam. . But he is a fresh water sailor, and 
we forgive him. We. quote from the hand- 
book of the Boston Yacht Club, of which Ol- 
iver is a member, the dimensions of several 
salt water craft: Nettie, 77 ft. 7 in. by 22 ft. 
6in.; Sprite, 64 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft.; Juniata, 78 
ft. 11 in. by 18 ft.; Glimpse, 56 ft. by 16 ft. 6 
in.; Kelpie, 31 ft. 8 in. by 11 ft. 8 in.; Mist, 
32 ft. 7 in. by 11 ft.; Clytie (the fastest yacht 
of her size in the club), 36 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 10 
in. The Nettie always used to beat the Juni- 
ata, the latter being the nearest to the western 
model. Fresh Water says a lake schooner of 
24 feet beam would be at least 115 feet keel. 
The lengths of the yachts given above are 
‘over all.” We should be glad to publish 
such a series of articles as our correspondent | 
suggests, and we thank him for his criticism. 


Prain Writinc. Xkghm Pmhnqvs — we 
are much obliged to this gentleman for his val- 
uable communication, a single sentence of 
which struck us so forcibly that we insert it 
here:’ ‘*Tmnm hmnm nunm umnhymnhy; 
gvzhgm nuhy mnnyhmn, n hnm mnohmn.” 
Though we are generally rather non-com- 
mittal in these pages, it affords us great pleas- 
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s 
ure tobe able to give our unqualified appro- 
bation to these sentiments, and we commend 
them to our readers. The above is as plain 
as print now, but we have several letters this 
month the proper names in which we could 
not read. Our friend Friedriech yon Kloot- 
spriechenschnopenstein wishes us to insert his 
address in the W. C. department, which we 
are very happy to do; but he will be obliged to 
come from Saurkrautberg, Pretzel Co., Ill., to 
the Hub, to whisper it in our ear; for to save 
our black hat from the pawnbroker, we could 
not decipher his chirography. The same is true 
with Jas. Van Hoevenberg, — if this is really 
his name, though we could not trust it in the 
W.C.column. We mentioned several others 
in the Letter Bag. Morar. Write every 
thing plainly, but especially proper names. 


Biunpers. ‘‘Tyro wishes to buy birds’ 
eggs.” We haven’t the slightest objection. 
‘And if this is too long, dear Editor, please 
put, ‘Tyro birds eggs.” We have put it both 
ways. Tyro does not give us his address, or 
intimate that he is Mr. Thompson or Herr 
Black. We have a letter from one who wishes 
to correspond on ‘‘Eloqution,” and signs him- 
self ‘‘ Yours respectively, R. O. Burr.” He 
wishes a correspondent, and lives in ‘‘Bear- 
nardsville, Sommersett Co., New Jersy.” It 
should be in ‘“‘ Humbug, Cheat Co., State of 
Demoralization.” Why will boys try to im- 
pose upon an aged man, like the editor, bur- 
dened with many cares? 


How To Buitp A Boat. Ed. A. Halsey will 
find the information he asks for in No. 177 of 
this Magazine, with a full-page illustration. 
Some of our readers have built boats aided 
only by this article and the diagram, and we 
printed a picture of one, with a portrait of its 
builder, in a subsequent number. 


Fair Pray. If Chicago will read the arti- 
cle in the March number relating to The 
Hunters’ Camp, he will see that we intend to 
give play to all, whether they live in the east, 
the west, or the south. The committee will 
make an allowance for the distance the an- 
swer has come. Besides, the publishers in- 
tend that the Magazine shall be distributed at 
about the same time all over the country. 


Ros Roy. It always affords us great pleas- 
ure to hear of the prosperity of any of our 
correspondents, and we are glad to learn that 
Rob Roy, who was one of our earliest ‘‘ head 





workers,” has recently been appointed libra- } 
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rian of the Law Library Association of St. 
Louis, at a very handsome salary for a young 
man. ; 


‘Mosirz. The kind words of the young gen- 
tleman of this city who calls us ‘‘ Father Op- 
tic,” and the commendation he bestows upon 
our books, and especially upon the Magazine, 
go to our authorial and editorial heart. He 
‘says, “Though you have written several 
works (Army and Navy Series), which rebel 
boys like myself did not appreciate, the boys 
of Mobile would give you a good reception.” 
We are very sorry to be obliged to say that 
the Mobile boys did and said some things dur- 
ing the “‘late unpleasantness” which we could 
not appreciate. When that “cruel war was 
over,” we ended it in our heart, and have not 
written a line to fan the flame of former ha- 
treds since; and we have none but the kindest 
feelings towards everybody in the south in 
general, and the Mobile boys in particular. 
We should be very happy to see them. 


NEPTUNE would like to know something 
about a coin he bought at school, which he 
describes, and represents with a very good 
drawing in ink. The piece is Prussian, three 
pfenninge, about six mills of our money. 
“Schetde Minze” means “small coin,” or 
“change.” ‘‘120eines Thalers ” indicates that 
the piece is worth one one-hundred-and-twen- 
tieth of a ¢haler — seventy cents of our money. 


Questions. The publishers hand us a let- 
ter in which they are informed that they have 
a firm in Greene St., New York—a fact of 
which they were probably advised before. 
The writer suggests that ‘some business man 
belonging to the firm” be located at the house 
in New York to answer questions relating to 
The Hunting Camp! ‘O why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud,” when we are all so 
ignorant? We invited Mr. Lee himself to ac- 
cept this position, but on further inquiry, we 
ascertained that he was profoundly ignorant 
in regard to the prize puzzle. We acknowl- 
edge ourself to be in the same unfortunate 
predicament, or we should establish our sanc- 
tum at the spacious establishment in Greene 
Street for the next three months. But there 
is method in our ignorance, for we do not an- 
swer any questions in regard to the Camp, 
except in the pages of the Magazine, where all 
can have the advantage of whatever is said on 
the subject. All have been served alike, and 
the committee will settle the matter in accord- 
ance with the strict rule of fair play. 
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WORK. 








ANSWERS FOR FEBRUARY. 

18. Joaquin Miller. 19. (Ewe) (knight 
head) (we) (stand) (divided WE) (Sept., Oct., 
Nov. = fall) — United we stand, divided we 
fall. 20. Inspector. 21. Mid land W is— 
Midland, Wis. 22. 1. Edgar A. Poe. 2. Edwin 
Adams. 3. Oliver Optic. 4. Mark Twain. 5. 
Frederick Douglass. 6. Minnie Warren. 7. 
Christopher Wren. 8. Douglas Jerrold. 9. 
George Peabody. 10. Alexander Pope. 11. 
Our Boys and Girls. 12. George Washington. 
13. John Adams. 14. Johannes Chrysostomus. 
15. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 16. Christina 
Nilsson. 23. To err is human; to forgive di- 
vine. 24. Regiment. 25. 1. Jay. 2. Abo. 3. 
You. 26. Stone. 27. (C on tent) (withe) 
(pea over tea) (mice) (owl) (eye) (arm) (and) 
(5 =v IR 2) (T hoe in RAGS) (will) (key P) 
(me) (W arm) — 

Content with poverty, my soul I arm, 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 
28. ConC or D = Concord. 29. Shoes, Gents, 
Heath, Crate, Signs, ~Srars, STarRs. 30. 
1. Eyetooth. 2. April. 3. Civil. 

3. 


Q 
DOM 
WACHa 
WwaIAPrAy 
AAyORAPEO 
HH Syne zdon 
ZrersrArpryAs 
a tg 
NAMA 
QHO 
| 


32. 1. J’ai dansé avec elle sous les grandes 


eaux. 2. J’ai traversé Paris sans sous et sans 
souliers. 33. 1.Goldsmith. 2. Tennyson. 3. 
Longfellow. 34. Lean Shepherd = Lee and 
Shepard. 35. 1.Mind. 2. Idea. 3. Neat. 4. 
Date. 36. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 





LetTrer Resus. 


$20 


Nocredit. J. W. B. Jr. 


‘| merce. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
55. My first is in frail, but not in weak. 
My second is in brave, but not in meek. 
My third is in day, but not in night. 
My fourth is in wrong, but not in right. 
My fifth is in ice, but not in water. 
My sixth is in lime, but not in mortar. 
My all was once a great empire. 

Lewis AtTwoop. 


CHARADE. 


56. My first should always be my sécord to 
my whole. EXCHANGE. 


57- 


DquBLE AcrRosrTIc. 

Initials and finals disclose to thee, 
Two poets of great celebrity. 

58. 1. Not a ripple can we see. 

2. Flows through Siberia merrily. 

3- Joy, mirth, and festivity. 

4. A royal English family. 

5. Unfound land of prosperity. 

6. Nature’s songster, sing for me. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

59. 1. Aconsonant. 2.To place. 3. A flower. 

4. A participle. 5. Acityin Maryland. 6.A 

prize. 7. A girl’s name. 8. A verb. 9. A 
vowel. ROLLo. 


Sans Pieps. 


60. 1. Curtail a river, and leave a bruise. 
2. Curtail a tree, and leave a space of ground. 
3. Curtail a bird, and. leave an article of com- 
POWHATAN, 
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SqQuaRE Worn. 


61. 1. A heavenly body. 2. A kind of tree 
of several species. 3. To make a loud noise. 
4. A servant or slave in husbandry. t 

PETER PUZZLER. 


CHARADE. 


62. 1. When travelling through the land of 
dreams, 
Again to earth, by this one’s screams 
We’re brought against our will. 
2. A vowel. 3. An ancient god of frogs, 
Which made that fuss in all the bogs. 
Whole. The names of persons fill. Kex. 


REBUus. 


Draconat Square Worp. 


One diagonal is found in the other. 
64. 1. A small branch. 2. A piece of furni- 
ture. 3. Todecay. 4. Tolove. 5. A post. 
* Gin kp 


DECAPITATIONS. 


66. 1. Behead a place of amusement, and 
get a dark fluid. 2. An avenue, and get an 
affirmative. 3. To tell, and get the same. 4. 
To wander off, and leave a pepular dog’s name. 

Rep STREAK. 


ARITHMETICAL PuZZLE. 


67. A man bought chickens at one shilling 
apiece, turkeys at six shillings each, and cows 
at sixty shillings (or ten dollars) each. How 
many of each kind must he buy in order to 
lay out one hundred dollars, and buy one 


hundred animals? * WILLIE. 
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HIppEN CI1TIEs. 


68. 1. The potter’s business is making stone 
ware. 2. From a half subtract a quarter. 
3- Each soldier was furnished with a canteen. 
4. The numeral eight expresses a number. 5. 
As I saw the approaching mob, I left and ran. 
6. The sinewy Orkneys will fight a duel. 7. Do 
you call this a lemon? 8. Chili mainly con- 
sists of mountains. E. WILMuRT. 


CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 


69. 1. VulgarWoman. 2. Admirable Fight- 
er. 3. United States General. 4. Prayer Tes- 
ter. 5. Old Contester. 6. Honest Gardener. 
7- Suitable Governor. 8. Blithe Finder. 

> PuILo. 


70. LETTER REBUus. 


H iiii that H do do do. 
Srvap. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


ENIGMA. 


It is composed of nine letters: — 

42. My 4, 3, 2 is gained; 

My 1, 6, 9 is turf; 

My 5; 7, 8 is sweet biscuit. 

My whole is a well-known poem. 
Jounny Butt. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
73. My first is in good, but not in bad. 
My second is in men, but not in lad. 
My third is in chop, but not in hash. 
My fourth is in money, but not in cash. 
My fifth is in elm, but not in oak. 
My sixth is in foretell, but not in croak. 
My seventh is in rain, but not 1n hail. 
My eighth is in try, but not 1n fail. 
My whole is a very useful study. 

CHARLIE MELROSE. 


Square Worp. 


74. 1. Atribe of Indians. 
3- To devour. 


2. A beverage. 
Tom Twist. 





FRENCH REBUs. 


¥ ot 


Crow Kay. 


Drop Letrer PuzzLe. 
76. T-l- t-e -a-n-i-g -o-l -n -h- w-a-y -o-m 
-h-r-s - w-r-d -f -h- p-s-s- b-i-s, 
-h-t -s -i-k-d -s -h-t -o-l -n- f-r- a-e -i-k-d, 
-y - c-v-r-d -r-d-e -i-h -h-s. 
PHILo. 


ENIGMA. 
77. Iam composed of nine letters. 
My t, 5, 3 is an animal. 
My 9, 2, 4 is a nickname. 
My 8, 7, 6 is a greasy fluid. 
My whole is a body of soldiers. 
CHARLIE BELL. 


LETTER PuZZLE.. 

78. Three N’s, an R, two U’s, an M, a W, 
and an E, 
Three S’s, a D, two O’s, two I’s, a Y and B: 
These letters form an adage of old, 
Which to many has been told; 
Though if you do as ‘you should do, 
I know ’twill not be told to you. 
HopeErFvt. 


Letrer REBus. 


Tt 
ME. 
J. R. 


CHARADES. 
81. 1. My first is a house. My second is an 
animal. My whole is a line of steamships. 
2 My first is a month. “My second is bright. 
My whole is a machine. SENECA. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


82. My first is in glove, but not in hand. 

My second is in water, but not in land. 

My third is in more, but not in less. 

My fourth is in ‘answer, but not in guess. 

My fifth is in gore, but not in blood. 

My sixth is in acre,.but not in rood. 

My seventh is in steer, but not in cow. 

My eighth is in battle, but not in row. 

My ninth is in leer, but not in jeer. 

My tenth is in wine, but not in beer. 

My eleventh is in low, but not in high. 

My twelfth is in truth, but not in lie. 

My whole is the name of a famous novelist. 
. L. Ampost. 


83. 
V4 














HiIppen. CITIES. 


84. 1.It is a collar, Mary. 2. He bet on 
Harry Bassett. 3. Oil is made from whale’s 
blubber, Ned. 4. I must wear.a cape, or I am 
cold. 5. We went to bed, for Dick was sleepy. 

PENDULUM. 


CHARADES. 


85. 1.-My first is a fluid, my second is a fish, 
my whole is a hint. 2. My first is a sphere, 
my second is a pronoun, my whole is a. path. 
3- My first is a vehicle, my second is a prepo- 
sition, my whole is a small house. 4. My first 
is a stopple, my second is not high; my whole 
is a country residence in Bengal. 

TAMERLANE. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


86. My first is in duke, but not in earl. 

My second is in coral, but not in pearl. 

My third is in glance, but not in look. 

My fourth is in jay, but not in rook. 

My fifth is in soft, but not in hard. 

My sixth is in house, but not in yard. 

My seventh is in dance, but not in ball. 

My whole is a hero, now known to us all. 
PROSPERO, 
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E have ‘ April showers ” of letters from 

our correspondents this month, and re- 

ally the pile is higher than we remember to 

have seen it fora year; which is a good rea- 

son why we should waste no space in a long 
introduction. 

J. W. B., Jr., goes to the ‘‘ 19th Ward Bub- 
lic School,” he says; but is he a first cousin 
of Hans Breitman, or does he only show how 
careless boys may be? He has an “animel” 
in his enigma, but the moral of his rebus is 
good. — Doesticks’ enigma is not within the 
rule. — We save Ernestus’s rebus. — We.can- 
not read Elwood P. G.’slast name; and we do 
not like to be told, after a month or two, that 
we spelled it wrong. — Feu-Follet is rather 
lame on his definitions, and enigmas should 
not be pieced out with single consonants. — 
We cannot read G. R..A.’s name.—E. L. J., 
that’s so. — We take Kex’s charade, and do 
not see the ‘‘ wings” in his rebus. — Charlie 
Melrose’s cross-word goes to the printer. — 
Bonas’s Wheel in G is older than the hills. — 
Reynard’s ‘‘unkindest cut” is too unkind. — 
We save Peter Puzzler’s word-square. 

Humpty Dumpty gushes again; but we 
don’t think we shall have to accept his rebus, 
for we can’t see the *‘ rich M.” — We preserve 
Seneca’s charades. — H. C., of Nashville, 
pities us, bound up in the snow banks of the 
north, and mocks us with descriptions of 
mild weather in Tennessee. — Frank sends 
several well-drawn rebuses, from which we 
select the Greeley one.—Willie’s problem 
shall take its chance. — Daisy Ross sends us 
the ‘‘ little dark e in bed;” but the imp is an 
old friend of ours, and wore out his welcome 
years ago. — Red Streak glares at us: he is 
the editor of the Amateur Age, but wishes 
us to look at his head work, “‘ not with the eye 
of an editor, but with the eye of humanity.” 
How can these things be? However, we save 
his D. caps. — H. L. D.’s rebus might read, 
** Columbus dis-box-ed America; ” and musi- 





cal'symbols are not allowable for the reason 
that the editor and one half of his readers do 
not know what they mean. — Little Bobtail’s 
double acrostic suits us best. 

Mr. George M. Baker is ‘‘ the author of the 
splendid poem, Ashes of Roses,” and we save 
Powhatan’s Sans Pieds. — We give Enrique’s 
rebus to the artist. — Rollo’s diamond shall 
take its chance. — A. L. Pine’s rebuses have a 
good foundation, but they are too crude. — 
W. J. G.’s enigma is fair, but whether the an- 
swer be ‘‘ love” or ‘‘ lore,” it is not possessed 
by all. — Green Mt. Boy’s rebuses are. 'too 
transparent, and we sorrowfully make light 
of them. The best coin book is out-of :print 
just now— published by the Harpers. No 
Almanac this year : thanks for the compliment. 
—E. Wilmurt writes a capital letter, and is very 
complimentary. We take his hidden cities. — 
Merrimack must make his capital letters 
plainer. — We cannot use T. H. Rice’s dia- 
mond, and the name of “‘ a distinguished wri- 
ter” in the enigma is not admissible. — Ajax 
must mend his grarhmar in such sentences as 
‘“‘thou always was,” and “has her iocks.” — 
Bay State’s second geographical is very good, 
and we shall lay that egg before our artist 
with our indorsement. — We spare Lewis At- 
wood’s cross-word. — L. Ampost’s also. —Will 
the O. S. Club make their head work a little 
clearer? — Hiawatha’s definitions are faulty in 
his square-words.— Charlie Bell is spunky 
after taking the Magazine five years, and we 
preserve his enigma. 

A. L. Bany’s first rebus is decidedly origi- 
nal, and we recommend it to the artist. — Eu- 
reka comes very near making three first-class 
rebuses, but there is a hitch in each. He 
asks, Which is the most celebrated letter of the 
alphabet? J; because it is the Fourth of July. 

Our artist may see what can be made of 
Lorain Lincoln’s idea. — Herbert’s letter is 
exceedingly neat, and we save his musical re- 
bus, as musical. — Our supply of cross-words 
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is so great, this month, that we must let,the 
dickens take S. W. W.’s, though it is all 
right. — Tom Twist must twist up his spell- 
ing; for ‘‘every shepard” does not spell his 
name thusly; and an ¢, an ¢, and part of an 
m arejust alike in his transposition, and the 
printer would not be blamable if he set it up 
all wrong. — Robert le Diable does not write 
so plainly as his friend Twist, and has mixed 
the whole acrostic up in such a manner that 
the printer would wish himself with the author 
if he had to study it out.— Arrowhead don’t 
quite hit the mark in any of his rebuses. — 
Yorlecm writes in pencil; he makes a bad se- 
lection from a good poem, and the whole is 
wery crude. Draw with a pencil, but write 
with a pen.— We hope Hopeful’s letter puzzle 
will appear after we have taken the trouble to 
tinker his execrable rhythm, but the compos- 
itor is an autocrat. — Will Ajax look in the 
Pigeon Hole Papers for January, and learn 
our rule for enigmas? and will all puzzlers 
read the same department in the October num- 
ber? — L. T.’s diagonal square is accepted, but 
we are unable to print his signature; and all 
his head work is worthy. 

Some of John R.’s rebuses are far-fetched, 
but we make a letter rebus of one of them. — 
Little John must practise a little longer. — 
We thank Thomas H. Kerr for his photo; he 
looks as though he ‘‘ meant business.” — The 
story of Crocus of Morrisania will not do, and 
it has found a resting-place in the W. B.— 
Riley Marrs, too late for March; how many 
names has he? — Napoleon almost hits the 
mark. — Sherry Wait must wait a little longer, 
till he can make a better rebus. — Romulus 
did full justice to the banquet of the E. A. P.A., 
and sends us a lot of head work, from which 
we save a rebus. — B. M. B.’s ‘“‘ hiddens” are 
faulty. — Our artist shall look at D. E. Bes’s 
geographical. — ‘* The Yacht Club” must sheer 
off this month, for we cannot use the two 
word-squares. — Mary don’t like *‘ baby talk.” 
— ‘The Way of the World” is a ‘‘ complete” 
story, for old folks, in answer to Atalanta. — 
Ethel has made mistakes in her cities this 
time. — We send Sivad’s beautifully drawn re- 
buses to the artist. —Ernestus’s “ D lays” lies. 
— Philo’s initials shall take their slim chance. 
— We published “concord” years ago; ./ is 
one of our most learned and valuable contrib- 
utors; L. L. is the same, grown up; we have 
our doubts about W. A. — Logo, Box 29, Cam- 
den,.N. J., would like tohear from Salt Point, 
Ned Franklin, Lapland, Powhatan, and A. L. 
Bany: the artist shall hear from his rebus; 
we thank him for his picture, which is that of 
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a.good-looking and thoughtful little fellow. — 
Box 1311 is not a sufficient address. — We have 
received Kit’s letter from Pittsburg; sorry 
he was insulted, and glad he has moral 
courage. 

D. C. B.’s cross-word is too long, and ona 
forbidden topic. We say nothing here about the 
Hunter’s Camp. — We save one of Exchange’s 
charades. — College’s rebus is first rate, as 
usual. — We don’t like T. T.’s som, and we 
must say no to his questions; sorry to say we 
don’t think much of the two puzzles. — From 
Tiny’s batch we take a rebus. —E. D. R. Y. 
has done very well, but we have no room for 
the cross-word.— Gas Light burns brightly, 
but he is faulty in his definitions. — We will 
not insert R. Wood K.’s addresses or his re- 
bus. — W. H. S.’s enigma is very well, but 
should not be pieced out with single letters. -— 
— Geo. Logist sends half a cord of rebuses, 
from which we select one very good one. — We 
like Crow Kay’s French rebus, and have never 
seen it before. We will try to use it. — M. V. 
W., Munson’s Phonography, price $2.59. 
Lee & Shepard will send it by mail, or it may 
be had at their New York store, 49 Greene 
Street. — Tyro mixes things in his letter, and 
rather justifies his name. Rebuses will not 
do. — Tuttle’s rebuses are faulty. —J. Arthur 
Whitley, 428 West Street, New York, hag 
started a society for the mutual improvement 
of its members in nests and eggs, who expect 
to be led up to higher flights in natural histo- 
ry: we approve the plan. — I. L.. Try must try 
again, and should not crowd his matter. We 
have tried three of his puzzles, but they don’t 
work; and we give them to Hannah, who will 
certainly make light of them. — Harry Stouf- 
fer’s answer to the problem is right. — Nicor 
demus’s puzzles are on the same sheet with 
answers for the $5 prize, and therefore cannot 
be noticed (page 79). We shall.observe our 
own rules. — Pu@ler’s letter is pleasant read- 
ing to us; but his cross-word is too long, - 
Charlie’s question is answered in the March 
umber. — ‘‘ One of our many admirers ” (we 
are not a ‘“‘ gal”) is informed that our great 
modesty does not allow us to be made the sub- 
ject of rebuses, &c. — M. E. H.’s cross-word 
is good, but enough is as good as a feast, — 
Rip sends us a well-drawn rebus, which we 
refer to the artist. 

H. L. K. evidently does not understand 
what a cross-word is. —Roderick’s enigma 
lacks the "leven (11), which may not leaven 
the whole lump, but it ought not to be left 
out. — Cap I. Tal writes us from away down 
in Houston, Texas, where he indites matter 
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by the cord for amateur papers, and gets the 
headache puzzling his brains over rebuses, &c. ; 
but we do not believe the charades he sends us 
this tine will- give him a brain fever; they are 
not worthy of the great State of Texas. — We 
think the Magazine could be “transferred ” to 
London, Esq., as easily as Tip’s cross-word is 
transferred to the waste basket; it don’t rhyme. 
—A reader of O. O.’s from No. 1, wants to 
make a puzzle superior to The Hunter's Camp. 
‘*Barkis is willin’,” but we don’t know till we 
see it. He is ‘*down” upon the Metropolitan 
Stamp Co. of Elizabeth, N. J.; he has sent 
his money, and written twice, but gets ng an- 
_swer. Will the company rise to explain? — 
We have Eureka’s letter, but not the rebuses, 
unless they are on the sheet with the answers 
for January. —G. McD. R., Jr., of Balti- 
more, asks if the editor of a magazine or 
paper is at liberty to copy tales and anecdotes 
from other papers or magazines if he gives 
proper credit to the publication from which 
they are taken. If the magazine or paper is 
copyrighted, —as this one is, — an editor has 
no right to take anything from it; but by 
courtesy, he is permitted to copy short arti- 
cles, sf he gives credit for them. It is never 
allowable to copy a serial. If the magazine 
or paper is not copyrighted, any editor may 
legally use its contents, but courtesy and com- 
mon decency require that he should give the 
proper credit in all cases. 


WIsH CorRESPONDENTS. — Edwin A. Frost, 
Box 5065, Boston, Mass. (amateur authors). 
—S. W. McD. Richardson, Jr., Box 756, Balti- 
more, Md. — Leather Stocking, Box 41, Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt. (boating and hunting). — Walter 
W. Nuttall (Wide Awake), 1421 N. 13th St., 
Phila., Pa. —J. Louie George, care Bryant & 
George, Denver, Colorado. — Charles F. Eg- 
berts, Boston, Mass. (amateurs and speci- 
mens). — Frank, care Davia Thomson, 215 
Water Street, New York (printing press and 
specimens). — Charles Beaumont, Box 6o91, 
Bangor, Me. (autographs). — Edward S. Steb- 
bins, Box 400, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (birds’ 
eggs). — Massasoit, 21 North Lime St., Lan- 
caster, Penn. (amateur papers). — Enrique, 
Box 367, Norwich, N. Y. (music, drawing, and 
monograms). — E. H. C., Delaware Institute, 
Wilmington, Del. (foot-ball, boats, and young 
ladies). — George Carroll, asst. doorkeeper, 
H. R., Washington, D. C. (elocution). — H. 
S. H., 666 N. 8th St., Phila. (steam engine). 
—G. B. S., Box 195, Greensburg, Pa. (foreign 
stamps, and ainateur papers). — Clarence 
Lewis, 1628 Locust St., Phila., Pa. —John D. 





McRae, Box 1110, Oswego, N. Y. (printing 
presses).— Henry L. Morris, Boston, Mass. 
(wants to form a corresponding society). — 
T. J. Miller, 1 Perry St., New York (insects). 
— C.J. Boulton, Davenport, lowa (specimens). 
—E. P. Sperry, Marengo, McHenry, Co., III. 
—J..H. Fassitt, 1630 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
(base-ball, &c.). — Benj. H. Bean, Box 216, 
Upper Alton, Madison Co., Ill. (ladies). — 
Walter E. Perkins, Biddeford, Me. (amateur 
papers). — Edwin R. Sharp, Box 503, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.— Herbert W. Grindall, Salem, 
Mass. (Scott, Longfellow, Dickens, &c.).— 
John Richie, 1317 Tenth St., N. W. Washing- 
ton, D. C. (specimens). — Little John, 1118 
Ninth St., N. W, Washington, D.C. (speci- 
mens). — Thos. H. ‘Kerr, 213 Seventh St., 
San Francisco. (In the French, Spanish, and 
German languages; object, improvement). — 
Sherry Wait, Fort Edward, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
(coins, authors, amateurs). — Bernard C. Har- 
ding, care Henry Lyon, Sing Sing, N. Y.— 
David Adams, Gale Ferry, New London Co., 
Conn. (birds’eggs and coins). —E. A. Sawyer, 
Gardner, Mass. (base-ball and stamps). — 
W. E. Davis, 16 Thornton St., Boston. — John 
P. Laird, Jr., Alton, Ill. — Chester Somes, 
Lock Box 51, Phila.—J. A. Pierce, 129 W. 
Madison St., Chicago (stamps, coins, and 
specimens). — Tiny, Box 588, Pottsville, Pa. 
(Novelty Press). — Pike Perkins (Greens- 
boro’, Pa., and New England), and Bilboquet, 
Lock Box 70, Washington, D. C.—S. Port, 
Box 232, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. (stamps, 
fun, and coins). — J. B. Matson, Cleves, Ham- 
ilton Co., Ohio (printing press and papers). 
— Aug. C. Barler, Box 111, Upper Alton, III. 
(fun). — Henry T. Burnap, Upper Alton, IIl. 
(fun). — Wm. T. Howard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(paper and general subjects). — P. Martin, Box 
119 Salem, Mass. (birds’ eggs). — Harry F. 
Burnett, Box 485, Washington, D. C. (with 
girls, who should ‘‘ask ma”).—John R. 
Claney, 82 West Genesee St., Syracuse 
(stamp lists and specimens). —J. M. Israel, 
page U. S. Senate, Washington (fishing and 
tackle). — Lewis Liecty, 55 Howard St. 
Albany, N. Y. (amateur papers). — Harry E. 
Wentworth, 351 Harvard St., Cambridge, 
Mass. — A. H. B., Box 63, Newton Centre 
(specimens). — Novelty Stamp Co., 131 Lasalle 
St., Chicago, IH. — C. K. James, Box 80, 
Hanover, N. H. (young !adies; but ask moth- 
er).— Black Diamond, Box 142, Marengo, 
Ill. (amateur advertising). — Thomas E. 
Jones, 7 Garden St., Utica, N. Y. (authors 
and presses). — Charles N. Arnold, Norwalk, 
Conn, (specimens and stamp lists). 
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EDITORIAL OHITOHAT. 


HE editorial record which we have made 

of our wanderings, in various parts of 
the country, has called forth some very pleas- 
ant letters from our young friends. We have 
been invited to visit a score of places, and it 
would afford us very great pleasure to do so 
if it were possible. We have met hosts of 
friends in all sections of the nation, whom 
we shall remember for years; and it is only for 
the sake of alluding to them that we mention 
where we havebeen. Following up the record 
of the March number, we visited 


Manchester, N. H., 

where we spent a very pleasant evening with 
three amateur friends in our room in the 
hotel. Manchester is the largest city in New 
Hampshire, and one of the most thriving and 
progressive towns in the country. It is pleas- 
antly located on the Merrimack, — as the school 
Geographies would say, — which furnishes 
abundant power for the vast manufactories 
which are the pride, glory, and profit of the 
place. By far the pleasantest excursion we 
have made this winter was to 


Medway, Mass., 

where, according to Our American Youth, for 
January, we had the honor of being born, 
though we do not remember the occasion dis- 
tinctly; we first saw the light in a little old 
house “on a cross-road, near Winthrop’s 
Pond,” though this pretty lake is in the town 
of Holliston. We very distinctly recollect the 
hotel in the ‘* Village,” the school-house oppo- 
site, where we learned some of the rudiments, 
and Charles River, which flows near the spot. 
Close by the site of the primitive temple of 
learning, the public-spirited citizens of the 
place have recently erected a fine building, 
which contains a large and beautiful hall, and 
rooms for the accommodation of Dean Libra- 
ry, named after Dr. Dean, of Franklin, whose 
money endowed it, and whose liberality reared 
Dean Academy in his native town. The struc- 
ture has been appropriately named after Mil- 
ton H. Sanford, Esq., of New York, — whom 
we used to play with as a boy, — the most liberal 
subscriber to its funds. We went there asa 








volunteer, to open a course of lectures for the 
benefit of the library; and though a driving 
snow-storm raged during the afternoon and 
evening, we hadavery good audience. ‘‘ Lady 
Sanford” and Squire Luther Metcalf, each of 
them eighty-six years old, were present. We 
were hospitably entertained at the pleasant 
residence of the former, whose daughter we 
remember as a little girl, though she startled 
us during the evening by exhibiting a beauti- 
ful picture of her grandchild. We grate- 
fully remember the kind attentions of this 
grandmother, — we are still incredulous on this 
point, — and of the Hon. M. M. Fisher, the 
Chairman of the Lecture Committee. 

As if to connect the past with the present, 
we met at our birthplace an old scholar of 
ours in the city, Mr. Richard W. Wallace, 
assistant editor of the Medway Courier. It is 
marvellous how little boys grow into great 
men with whiskers, and how little girls be- 
come grandmothers! The next evening we 
went to 


Shirley, Mass., 

one of the most delightful villages in the state. 
We missed our excellent and jovial friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Philbrook, who has been transplant- 
ed to Nashua,‘N. H., to a wider sphere of 
labor andinfluence. We had a ‘“‘ good house,” 
and after the lecture, wickedly told stories of 
foreign travels to a smaller but not less at- 
tentive audience in the parlor of the family, 
where we were hospitably treated, till the mid-- 
night chimes admonished us of the indiscre- 
tion. We shall be more cautious next time. 
Speaking of ‘‘old scholars,”— and they are 
the glory of the old schoolmaster, — we had the 
pleasure of meeting quite a gathering of them 
at Brackett’s Hall, Boston, where we had the 
pleasure of reading a story for 


St. James Ohurch, 

Catholic, whose pastor and priests have been 
a blessing to the poor and the sick of their 
parish, during the epidemic which has pre- 
vailed in our city during the winter. If any 
of their flock, or any one else, needing their 
spiritual consolations, is suffering with the 
infectious malady, they go to him, in the 
small-pox hospital, in the hovels of poverty 
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and wetchedness, wherever he may be; and 
no fear of death or disease deters them. We 
honor their devotion to duty, and admire the 
self-sacrifice with which they do the Master’s 
work; and we consider it a great pleasure to 
serve them in our humble way. We were 
glad to look our ‘‘old scholars” in the face 
again; and the beautiful bouquet we received 
was hardly less sweet than the ‘‘ Nellie” who 
presented it. We went to 

Grantville, 

one evening, where we were pleasantly en- 
tertained by our old friend, ‘‘ Mr. Chicken- 
shaw,” for he is too young to be called by his 
more mature appellation. We “read” in a 
very cheerful little chapel, and made the ac- 
quaintance of the pastor and others, whom it 
is ajoy to know. Then we made a trip to 
Wilmington, Del. ; 

where Mr. Frank Nolen manages the Irving 
Course with distinguished ability and success. 
The new opera-house is a splendid building; 
indeed, there is nothing of its size more ele- 
gant and artistic in the country. We com- 
mend Mr. Nolen’s reading desk to the atten- 
tion of all lecture managers in the land, for 
it is as useful and appropriate as it is novel. 
After the ‘‘story,” we had the pleasure of 
meeting the principal of the Rugby Institute, 
who, with a proper and generous regard to 
the fitness of things, had brought his boys to 
the opera-house. We were also cordially 
greeted by our friend, 

Professor Harkness, 

editor of Harkness’ Magazine, who has done, 
and is still doing, so much for popular educa- 
tion in Delaware. He conducted us through 
the splendid rooms of the Masonic Fraternity, 
and of the Board of Trade, in which we met 
quite a number of the solid men of the city. 
The professor is alive man, very agreeable in 
his manners, and full of enthusiasm for the 
great work in which he isengaged. The time 
passed so pleasantly that we were astonished, 
when the train arrived, at half past one in the 
morning, to find how rapidly the hours had 
passed away. It takes but one such man to 
leaven a whole state. We reached home the 
same night, and the next day opened a hun- 
dred or more answers to 

“The Hunter's Camp,” 

to which about a thousand solutions have 
already been forwarded. They come from all 
parts of the country, from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and from Minnesota to Texas. There is 
hardly a state in the Union which has not sent 
an answer; and the committee will have a 
‘* nice time of it,” in examining the vast pile 
of solutions. As we surmised it would be, 
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The Five Dollar Prize, 


for the earliest and most correct answers to all 
the puzzles in each number, has been over- 
shadowed by the Camp. We are compelled to 
make a single alteration in the conditions of 
this monthly prize, and require the answers 
to be in our hands by 


The Twentieth of the Month 

of the issue. of the number containing the 
puzzles, or ten days earlier than the time 
originally stated. For example: the March 
number will be sent out about the twentieth of 
February, and the answers must reach us by 
the twentieth of March. They must be on a 
separate sheet, or they will not be considered. 
The prize of Five Dollars for the answers 
in the 


February number 


is awarded to SpHINx (no address). 


AMATEUR Papers. We have a netful of 
these little fish on our table, which we should 
be glad to notice at length, if our space would 
permit; but we can hardly do more than give 
their titles. The Pioneer, Wm. C. Evans & 
Co., 214 Free Street, Portland, Me., is the 
only amateur paper published in that city; 
monthly, 30 cents a year. The paper that 
was “ formerly The Boys’ Advertiser” pilfers 
our title. The Snow Flake, W. E. Perkins, 
Box 979, Biddeford, Me., monthly, at 25 cents 
a year. Our Jersey Friend, C. A. Ryder, 
Elizabeth, N. J., monthly, at twenty-five cents 
a year, contains a spicy account of ‘‘The 
Great Boston Convention.” The Enterprise, 
Wm. F. Miller and J. G. N. Guibert, 1 Perry 
Street, New York, is published monthly, at 25. 
cents for six months. Mr. Miller is the presi- 
dent of the E. A. P. A., and like the gentle- 
man himself, his paper is able and dignified, 
as well as spirited and spicy. The Favorite, 
Charles C. Henman, 203 Broome Street, New 
York, 30 cents a year, is a new paper. The 
Boys’ Monthly, N. H. Kelsey, Box 68, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., monthly, at 25 cents a year, small. 
The Boys’ Ledger, Percy W. Thompson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 25 cents for six months. The 
Laurel commences its second volume with a 
heading in colors; A. W. Milligan, Lock Box 
1, Newburg, N. Y., large, eight pages, 
monthly, 25 cents for six months. The Ama- 
teur Enterprise, I. J. McKinstry, Globe Vil- 
lage, Mass., a new thing, monthly, 25 cents a. 
year. The Amateur Age, Aug. C. and Henry 
S. Barler, Box 111, Upper Alton, IIl., monthly, 
40 cents a year. ‘We havenot seen the Gerard 
Gazette. 
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